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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND THE 
SCOTCH-IRISH ON THE PENNSYLVANIA 
COLONIAL FRONTIER 


By Guy S. Kietr 
Research Historian of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia 


OW closely associated the growth of the Presbyterian 
Church in Pennsylvania and the great migration of the 
Scotch-Irish to the same colony were becomes apparent from a 
close study of the evidences available in the records of that day. 
At the close of the seventeenth century Presbyterian forces were 
not numerous in colonial Pennsylvania. Reliable evidence points 
to the fact that only one congregation of Presbyterians existed in 
the province before 1700, and that was in Philadelphia. Of the 
seven ministers who formed the general Presbytery which met in 
Philadelphia in 1706, Jedidiah Andrews, minister to the Phila- 
delphia Presbyterians, was the only one of the group resident in 
the province. In 1717 two other ministers were serving in Penn- 
sylvania when the Synod of Philadelphia was organized; namely, 
Malachi Jones and David Evans. The latter worked chiefly 
among the Welsh.’ 
During the closing months of 1717 and the following year a 
decided change took place in the forces that made up Presbyterian 
interests. From this time on the correspondence of James Logan 


z ae S. Klett, Presbyterian in Colonial Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1937), 


” ede of the Presbyterian Church (Philadelphia, 1904), pp. 45, 46, 48. 
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reveals that the Scotch-Irish came to the province in ever increas- 
ing numbers. In 1728 he informed John Penn that “The Pala- 
tines crowd in upon us & ye Irish yet faster, of w™ no less than 
five [?] Ships are arrived at Newcastle and this place [Phila- 
delphia] w‘*in these ten days and many more are daily expected.” 
Less than a year later he stated: “It now looks as if Irel* or the 
Inhabitants of it were to be transplanted hither.”* During the 
subsequent decades of the colonial period this migration continued 
till the Scotch-Irish, according to Franklin, comprised about one- 
third of the provincial population.‘ 


Although some of the newcomers established themselves in the 
older settled area, the trend was for these people to go to the 
frontier. On the one hand they were encouraged to go to the 
frontier by the authorities of the province at a time when the 
latter were apprehensive of Indian trouble. On the other hand 
it was natural for a people, who had been characterized as “land- 
hungry” before they left the shores of their homeland, to seek 
lands where freedom from restrictions that burdened them in the 
Old World could be enjoyed in the New. Consequently they moved 
to the unoccupied, but not unclaimed, lands. Proprietary manors, 
however, were no deterrent to them—they settled on the land that 
was claimed by both the Penns and the Baltimores. 


One may ask what grounds are there for claiming these people 
as Presbyterian. Space does not permit a search into the evidences 
of their religious allegiance before they left Ireland. But the 
evidence from this side is sufficient to put at rest the questioning 
minds. In 1723, the Rev. George Gillespie, a Presbyterian minister 
located at the Head of Christiana Creek, stated that “win the 
space of five years by gone, near to two hundred Families have 
come into our parts from Ireland, and more are following: They 
are generally Presbyterians.”* In the same year a Church of 
England missionary attested to the fact that “the Church at New- 
castle is environed with greater numbers of Dissenters than ever, 
by reason of these fresh recruits sent us of late from the north of 


*Logan Papers, Letter Books, IV, 197; III, 302. 

*Writings of Benjamin Franklin (editor, Albert H. Smyth), IV (New 
York, 1905), 337n. 

* Logan Papers, Letter Books, III, 279. 

* Charles Briggs, American Presbytertanism (New York, 1885), Appendix, 


p. Ixxxiv. 
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Ireland.”* Jedidiah Andrews, of Philadelphia, added to this 
testimony in 1730 in the following comment: 


Such a multitude of people coming in, from Ireland, of 
late years, our Congregations are multiplied, in this Prov- 
ince, to the number of 15 or 16, which are all, but 2 
or 3, furnished with ministers. All Scotch and Irish but 
3 or 4. Besides divers new Congregations yt are form- 
ing by these new comers, we all call ourselves Presby- 
terians, none pretending to be called Congregational, in 
this Province.® 


In a communication of 1760 to the people of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Corporation for the Relief of the Poor and Dis- 
tressed Presbyterian Ministers stated that the “Frontier Counties 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia were mostly settled by people of 
our Denomination.’”® 

In 1766 when Charles Beatty and George Duffield went on 
their appointment, made by the Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia, to the frontier settlements of Pennsylvania, they contacted 
Presbyterians along the course of their travels. Their course in 
the early stages of their journey led from Carlisle across the 
North Mountain into Sherman’s Valley and onward into the 
Tuscarora Valley where they found groups of varying sizes whose 
intent was to make some provision for the Gospel Ministry. 
Duffield moved along a route that led to the Path Valley where 
he preached to large congregations. In this valley in the township 
known as Fannet there were about seventy families that could 


be the basis for a religious society. This settlement, he 
described, as: 


not much mixed being allmost all of one Mind, and a 
People very unanimous among themselves; they have 
fixed on a Place for a Meeting House about 8 or 9 Miles 
from the Head of the valley where they purpose Soon 
beginning to build a House of Square Logs of 50 feet 
by 26.—the Valley will admit of a number more Setlers 


™W. S. Perry, Historical Collections Relating to the American Colonial 
Church, V (Hartford, 1871), 37. 

* Samuel Hazard, Register of Pennsylvania, XV, 199-200. 

* Minutes of the Corporation for the Relief of Poor and Distressed 
Presbyterian Ministers, and of the Poor and Distressed Widows and 
Children of Presbyterian Ministers, p. 18 (photostat). 
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in it—& they Expect to be able to Support a Minister 
after some years, but at present are as the other Valleys 
but Just begining the world in a Manner after th[el]ir 
late Destresses by the werr [war]."° 


He visited the Great Cove where people were planning to join 
with those of Conococheague. In the meantime Beatty was 
carrying on his ministry to settlers in the Juniata and Kishaco- 
quillas valleys and down the Aughwick to Fort Littleton where 
he and Duffield again united. They pushed on to the westward 
and preached at Bedford. There is no other record in this journal 
of their having preached to any assembly until they arrived 
at Fort Pitt where they took turns in preaching to the soldiers 
within the fort and to the inhabitants outside the fort." 

About six years later, in the closing months of 1772 and during 
the next year, when David McClure and Levi Frisbie made a 
missionary journey to western Pennsylvania, they found settle- 
ments ready for religious worship. McClure’s description of 
some of these settlements west of the Susquehanna River deserves 
attention. In writing about the people of Big Spring (Newville, 
Pa.), he said: “The people of this settlement are almost all of 
scotch irish descent. Immigrants from the North of Ireland, 
or descendents of such. They are presbyterians, well instructed 
in the principles of religion, & a number of them very exemplary 
and pious.” Of the people of Sherman’s Valley he wrote: “they 
are presbyterians, & attentive to the education of their children, 
in the principles & duties of religion. Happy people, to whom the 
providence of God has given this pleasant fertile and retired 
abode.”’?. As he journeyed westward beyond the mountains, he 
found : 


The inhabitants west of the Appalachian mountains are 
chiefly Scotch Irish presbyterians. They are either na- 
tives of the North of Ireland, or the descendants of such 
& removed here from the middle Colonies. There are 
some Germans, English & Scotch. The presbyterians are 
generally well indoctrinated in the principles of the chris- 
tian religion. The young people are taught by their par- 


” Beatty’s Journal (Ms.), pp. 7-8. 


“ Tbid., pp. 5 ff. 
"Diary of David McClure (New York, 1899), pp. 127-128. 
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ents & school masters, the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, 
& almost every family has the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, which they carefully study. . . .“ 


In August, 1772, when he arrived at Ligonier, he was informed 
that “the settlement in the valley of Ligonier consisted of about 
100 families, principally Scotch & Irish... .”** He preached two 
sermons at Joseph Hunter’s near the Youghiogheny, “to a 
serious & attentive audience. Some of the settlers here had 
| not heard a sermon for 14 years. There was no settled minister 
| or church organized in all the country westward of the Appalachian 
| Mountains. The people are generally presbyterians. A few illit- 
erate preachers of the baptist persuasion, have preached about, 
zealous to make proselytes.”"* After having visited and preached 
to the settlers of Ligonier, Proctor’s Tent, Jacob’s Swamp, etc., he 
wrote in November of 1772: 


The settlements to which I have preached have invited 
me to tarry with them, which I have engaged to do, until 
May or June next. Tio encourage the business they have 
drawn up subscriptions, forming themselves into some- 
thing like ecclesiastical order. I engaged to preach in 
five of the new settlements. It is about 6 years since the 
people began them. They are from almost all parts and 
generally presbyterians. It was pleasing to find in each 
of them, some zealous and pious persons, who came for- 
ward, & willingly devoted their time & labours to form 
the people into — for the purpose of the public wor- 
ship of God. . 


During the years 1775 and 1776 the Presbytery of Donegal, han- 
dling the frontier areas of Presbyterianism in Pennsylvania received 
supplications for ministerial supplies from about eighty settlements 
of which fifteen or more were located along the northern reaches 
of the frontier and in the neighborhood of thirty-two were: west 
of the mountains."” 

Settlements, consisting mainly of Presbyterians, established the 
meeting house as the assembling place to hear the Word of God 


sae 

» Pp. 41. 

* Ibid., p. 47. 

* Ibid., p. 104. 

* Minutes of the Presbytery of Donegal, III, 194 ff. 
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and to provide those means that would cultivate their spiritual 
life. Not only was the meeting house the center of the religious 
life outside of the home, but it was oftentimes, and especially on 
the frontier, the only real center of assembly for a settlement. 
In the French and Indian War John Steel’s meeting house was 
even fortified, and bore the name of a fort. 

As soon as circumstances permitted, steps were taken to secure 
a minister of the Gospel. To obtain all or part of the services 
of a minister it was necessary for a congregation to provide a 
competent maintenance for him by means of subscriptions from 
the members. David McClure stated that the ministers of Penn- 
sylvania were supported by subscription, and “appear to live as 
well as their brethren in New England. Although their Salaries 
are small, they have opportunities to purchase lands, and have 
comfortable farms.’** 

Congregations were organized by electing elders, formed into 
the Session with the minister as moderator, to attend to the spir- 
jtual welfare of the members, and the trustees to look after the 
material needs of the congregation. Various duties fell to each 
group in its efforts to maintain the religious life of the com- 
munity. Each congregation within a designated area was allowed 
to send the minister and one elder to a presbytery which handled 
matters outside the jurisdiction of the session. Although there 
were judicatures above the presbytery, our attention will be 
directed to the work of the two mentioned, because they affected 
the life of the community more directly than the others. Both 
the session and the presbytery played an important role in the life 
of the community by functioning as courts. Through the practice 
of visitations by the presbyteries for purposes of ordaining and 
installing a minister, of enquiring into the life and conduct of 
the congregation, and of settling any problems that may have arisen 
within the congregation, a further aid to orderly conduct was 
maintained. 

That the church had the opportunity of exercising an influence 
in behalf of order was a well recognized fact. Cut loose from 
the restraints of an old order, placed in an environment remote 
from civil control and in contact with forces that were not always 
virtuous, these people found in the church a restraining influence 


* Diary of David McClure, p. 126. 
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that could not be exerted by the civil authorities. The colonial 


officials recognized this fact, and used both ministers and elders 
to maintain order. 


Not only James Logan testified to the necessitous condition 
and lawlessness of a great many newcomers, but the Corporation 
for Relief of Poor and Distressed Presbyterian Ministers, in a 
letter “To all pious & charitable Christians in Great Britain & 
Ireland,” stated that: 


As the first Settlers were generally in low Circum- 
stances & were obliged by the Force of hard industry to 
make new Settlements on our Frontiers, they were unable 
to do much for the support of a Gospel Ministry. And 
many worthy protestant Ministers who left Europe with 
a truely Catholic Spirit to promote the Kingdom of Christ 
in this Wilderness, and many educated in this Country, 
have had great & uncommon Difficulties to struggle with. 
Many of the lower Ranks who flocked in thither were 
ignorant, vicious and intractable, readier to learn the vices 
of their Indian Neighbours, than to teach them the more 
perfect ways of God. They were soon elated with the 
Name of Plantations, tho’ their greatest Wealth was no 
more than the necessaries of Life; they were not easily 
brought to the more strict and civilized Conduct which 
the Gospel requires; and were highly pleased with the 
prevailing principles that Gospel Ministers should work 
for their Livings, and Preach for Charity. .. .'® 


In this same letter the authors testified to the fact that the in- 
habitants are “inconstant and unsettled and are always shifting 
their Habitations, either from Love of variety, or from the fair 
Prospect of more commodious Settlements on the Frontier of 
this, or the Neighbouring Provinces.”’° 

Besides those who purchased land in an orderly manner, there 
were others who indulged in the common practice of squatting. 
To seek the most with the least possible outlay was a trait as 
common to that day as to this. The incoming Scotch-Irish, 
Logan stated, settled along the Maryland border, which was 
involved in the boundary dispute between the Penns and the 


* Minutes of Corporation for Relief of Poor and Distressed Presbyterian 
Ministers ..., p. 16. 
™ Ibid., p. 18. 
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Baltimores, and consequently hindered any chance of the sale 
or rental of those lands. Furthermore, the manor lands, claimed 
but unsettled, felt the onrush of this avalanche in search of a 
place to live. Logan stated that they all alleged “That it was 
against the Laws of God and Nature that so much Land should 
lie idle while so many Christians wanted it to labour on and raise 
their Bread.”’”* 

Some of these newcomers began to settle on lands before their 
purchase from the Indians. But the authorities were partially 
responsible for this trend; for they invited the newcomers to 
move to the frontier because they “might prove a considerable 
Security” at a time when a misunderstanding with the Indians 
existed. And the restlessness of such a people would not observe 
limits set by the authorities. When the inevitable difficulties arose 
through the squatting tendencies, the colonial authorities appealed 
to the ministers and elders to assist in keeping the people within 
bounds. In 1730 James Logan found it necessary to call upon 
James Anderson, the Presbyterian minister of Donegal, to exert 
his efforts to check the settlers who were encroaching on Cones- 
toga Manor. This appeal was made with the acknowledgment 
that: 


Thy Christian Endeavours have hitherto been highly 
Serviceable to thy Hearers themselves as well as to the 
Publick Tranquillity that thou wouldst advise & pre- 
vail with these unhappy People to desist in time & obey 
the Magistrates who have now strict Orders from the 
Govern’ to proceed against them. 


He also called upon Andrew Galbraith, a Presbyterian Elder, to 
add his influence to that of Anderson to persuade the people 
to assist the sheriff in expelling the squatters from Conestoga 
Manor.” 

That the Presbyterian Church recognized the seriousness and 
dangers of squatting upon the lands that had not been purchased 
from the Indians appears in the instructions given to Charles 
Beatty and George Duffield in 1766 when they went on a mission 
to the frontier settlers of Pennsylvania and to the Indians in 


™ Logan Papers, Letter Books, III, 339. 
™ Logan Papers, Letter Books, IV, 213; III, 339; IV, 215. 
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the Ohio Country. The Corporation for the Relief of Poor and 
Distressed Presbyterian Ministers, that financed this important 
mission, addressed them in the following manner : 


It is our Judgment, & we hereby order, that these 
ministers preach to none of our people, who have Settled 
on lands y* are not yet purchased of the Indian Nations; 
as we think this practice of encroaching on these nations 
Unjust in its Self, & likely to prevent the Success of 
the Gospel among: these people, if so provoked & de- 

. frauded of their Lands, as well as a Violation of the 
Laws of this Province. And we request S¢ Mess: 
Beatty & Duffield every where to warn people against 
this wicked & unjust practice, if they find any guilty 
thereof; and to assure them, that we will disown them, 
if any of our people do so.** 


One of the commission, sent to warn the people of Redstone 
and the surrounding country to withdraw from the unpurchased 
Indian lands in 1768, was John Steel, a Presbyterian minister 
located at Carlisle. And the sermon was used as the medium 
to induce these people to become law-abiding citizens.** 

The underlying desire to enjoy the privileges of the Christian 
ministry, referred to earlier in this paper, prepared the way for 
the sessions and presbyteries to act in a judicatory capacity. The 
records of the sessions and presbyteries reveal that the Church 
entered intimately into the life of the people. Unfortunately 
the records of frontier colonial churches are few, and the records 
of the presbytery have to be relied upon for this work of the 
Church. Through the practice of parochial visitation by presby- 
teries the affairs of the congregations came before this higher 
judicature. On such occasions the presbytery enquired into the 
welfare of the congregation by questioning the elders about the 
minister, the heads of families about the lives and manners of 
the session, and the minister and elders about the conduct of 
the congregation. It is of interest to examine some of the 
questions asked the congregation about the minister. They are 
as follows: 


*® Minutes of the a for Relief of Poor and Distressed Presby- 
terian Ministers . 

“ne of the Beotncial Council of Pennsylvania, IX (Harrisburg, 
1852), 50 
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Is he a haunter of Ale-houses and Taverns? Is he a 
Dancer, Carder or Dicer? .. . Is he contentious, a Braw- 
ler, Fighter, or Striker? Is he a Swearer of small or 
minced Oaths? . . . Is he a filthy Speaker or Jester? 
Bears he familiar Company with disaffected, prophane, 
or scandalous Persons? . . . Keeps he much at Home at 
his ministerial Work? Or doth he occasion to himself 
Distraction, and unnecessary Diversion therefrom? .. . 
Doth he frequently catechise his Parishioners, and ad- 
minister the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to them? 
. . . At the Lord’s Supper, doth he not cause cut the 
Bread in large and fair Shaves, fit for mutual Fraction 
and Distribution ... ? 


Of the minister the Presbytery asked whether the elders 


. . . attend Gospel Ordinances and the diets of the 
Session? (3) Are they grave, pious and exemplary in 
their Lives and Conversations? Do they worship God 
in their Families? Is any of your Elders an ignorant 
Man, a drinker of Healths, a Tipler, a drinker excessively 
to Drunkenness, a Swearer, and observer of Yule Days, 
&c.? Is he one that observes not the Sabbath? .. . 


A few of the questions asked about the congregation were: 


... (1) Doth the Body of the People attend Ordinances 
duly and timeously, and stay till the Blessing be pro- 
nounced: Are they diligent in improving the Means of 
Knowledge, and are they growing therein? . . . What 
Scandals, Schisms, Heresies or Divisions are among them, 
and if on the growing Hand? How do they observe the 
Lord’s Day ?*5 


As a result of this form of procedure numerous cases were 
tried before the presbytery. Quarrels between members, dis- 
agreements in trade and barter, mistreatment of a neighbor, gossip 
injurious to the peace of the congregation, violation of the Sabbath, 
breaches of conduct jeopardizing the moral integrity of the 
community, such as fornication, adultery, and divorce, drunken- 
ness, swearing, etc., came under the jurisdiction of the presbytery. 
To safeguard the defendant adequate evidence and witnesses had 


* Form of Process in the Judicatories of the Church of Scotland; with 
Relation to Scandals and Censures . . . (Glasgow, 1764), pp. 59 ff. 
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to be produced. If the accused were found guilty, he or she 
would be deprived of church privileges by the session until the 
individual acknowledged his or her sorrow for the sin. De- 
pending upon the degree of the offense, acknowledgment would be 
required before the congregation in order to be restored to full 
membership. 


To get some idea as to how the Presbytery handled some of 
these matters, let us look at certain portions of their judgment 
on cases that came before such a body. In the case of question- 
able conduct of a member of the Pennsburgh congregation in 
1749, the Presbytery of Donegal gave as part of its judgment 
the following: 


That inasmuch as Mt Deniston complains that his Dau 
Mary’s Character has been aspers’d by this Congrega- 
tion, we don’t find shé hass been guilty of Actual Im- 
morality, tho’ it Appears She hass been too much off her 
guard, & Acted imprudently in y* choise of her Company, 
how much soever this conduct may be imputed to y* 
innocent freedom that young persons Somtimes use, & 
however favourable the negative evidences appear in 
her excuse yet we could wish she had been more circum- 
spect in her walk & cautious in respect of her company 
considering how liable young persons are to reproach, 
& be narrowly watch’d in every part of their behaviour.** 


With the growing disregard for maintaining the Sabbath a holy 
day, the Presbytery of Donegal handed down a decision of the 
following tenor in December, 1759: 


Upon the Consideration of a Supplication brought in 
complaining of the Notorious Prophanation of the sab- 
bath, by unnecessary Journeyings, Driving of Carriages 
&c. Order’d y* Mess". Roan and Rob*. Smith be a Com- 
mittee to prepare an Address to the Court of Quarter 
sessions for their Concurrence to Suppress this growing 
Evil.?* 


Not only did the Presbyterian Church endeavor to right the 
ills that had crept into the community life of the frontier settle- 


* Minutes of the Presbytery of Donegal, I, 310. 
™ Ibid. A 
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ments in the foregoing manner, but through its agencies it sought 
to lessen the burden of frontier suffering during the time of 
crises. This is particularly evident in the way in which the Cor- 
poration for the Relief of Poor and Distressed Presbyterian 
Ministers appropriated money in the interest of the frontier 
settlers. In 1762 this Board gave forty pounds to the Rev. 
John Brainard to be used in building a few cabins, or in clearing 
land for the support of the families of some Christian Indians 
who had been driven from the frontiers of Pennsylvania and 
“a neighboring Province in the late war.” A sum of one hundred 
and fifty pounds was given to John Elder, James Galbreath, John 
Steel, George Duffield, John Montgomery, and John Armstrong 
“to divide Among the distressed families driven from their habi- 
tations by y® Savage Indians. & that they consider & help those 
only that are exceeding poor of all Denominations without 
exception.”** 

One of the major steps taken by the Corporation to relieve 
the suffering of the frontier occurred in July, 1762, when they 
decided to apply some of the money recently collected abroad 
by Charles Beatty to purchase the liberty of the captives of the 
Indians. The outcome of negotiations with the Governor, James 
Hamilton, resulted in the appropriation of five hundred pounds 
that was paid to the Governor to secure the release of the captives, 
estimated to be about four hundred. It appears that as late as 
1767 the Corporation was having some difficulty in securing an 
account from Josiah Franklin Davenport, into whose hands the 
Governor had placed the fund, of the actual amount that had been 
used to redeem the captives.”* 

When the occasion merited it, the Corporation provided funds 
for individual purposes. A certain Catherine Crow, from Cum- 
berland county, whose husband had been killed by the Indians, 
and she and her four children taken captive in June, 1764, found 
herself after her escape without much in worldly possessions 
because of the seizures made by the Indians and her husband’s 
creditors. Her appeal for assistance to take out a warrant for 
land prompted the Corporation to advance “as much money for 


* Minutes of the Corporation for Relief of Poor and Distressed Presby- 
terian Ministers . . 


«>» PD. 5 
* Ibid., 39-40, 53, 55, 64, 65. 
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her as will pay for a warrant for a Plantation not exceeding 
two hundred acres.”*° The Corporation also gave fifteen pounds 
to a Thomas Smiley in April, 1766, to redeem his daughter “above 
thirty nine years of age” who had been a captive for eight years 
and who “earnestly longs & desires to Obtain her liberty & to 
be restored to her parents & Children & to the Churches of 
Christ.” To aid them further in an effective prosecution of 
this relief work the Corporation directed Thomas Smiley or his 
son to secure information about the number of white people in 
captivity, the nations that held them, the terms on which they 
could be redeemed, and the names of the captives.®* 

It was through this Corporation, working in conjunction with 
the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, that missionary enter- 
prises were maintained on the frontier. In 1771 the Board voted 
that thirty pounds should be paid yearly to the committee of the 
Synod “to be disposed of by them for y® releif of poor & dis- 
tressed Presbyterian Ministers, or for propogating the Gospel on 
our frontiers, or Among y® Indian Nations.”** This action pro- 
vided a regular income for the maintenance of this work. 

In summarizing one does not need to enumerate again the 
various fields of activity in which the Presbyterian Church touched 
the life of the Scotch-Irish. Ministers and laymen alike par- 
ticipated in promoting the religious life on the frontier. The 
maintenance of order through its judicatures and the propagating 
of the Gospel through its ministry were recognized as the means 
to win men to a sense of their responsibility to Church and State. 
The Corporation for the Relief of Poor and Distressed Presby- 
terian Ministers, in the membership of which, besides such min- 
isters as Gilbert Tennent, Francis Alison, Joa Rodgers, John 
Ewing, were such laymen as William Allen, Esq., Dr. John Red- 
mond, George Bryan, Hugh Williamson, William Humphreys, 
Col. Ephriam Blain, did much to promote the interests of the 
Presbyterian Church on the frontier. This same organization, 
in 1760, expressed its view of the magnitude of this work in 
which ministers and “their People are every Day enlarging the 
Bounds of Christs Kingdom & extending the British Empire in 
America. . . .”%* 
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HE successful culmination of the struggle for independence 

waged by the thirteen colonies of North America was to have 
important repercussions for a long time and was to serve as 
one of the stimuli for both the French and Latin-American 
revolutions. The Latin-American revolutions which began in 
the form of uprisings in Caracas and Buenos Aires in 1810 were 
to spread rapidly to the rest of the Spanish-American empire. 
In a world already afflicted with the great military struggles 
of the Napoleonic period there was now added another symbol 
of the international anarchy that was characteristic of the times. 
Fortunate indeed were the insurgents that this international anarchy 
prevailed, for the mother country, like the rest of Europe, was 
deeply embroiled in the titanic battle which the legitimist powers 
were waging against France. This imbroglio in Europe necessi- 
tated a neglect by Spain of its American interests until the 
termination of the European war. With legitimacy once more 
in the saddle in Europe and Ferdinand VII restored to the throne 
of Spain, the question of the revolutions within the Spanish colonial 
empire assumed a paramount position as one of the most important 
international problems. For the major part of the next decade 
the diplomats of Spain, England, France, Russia and the United 
States were to be much concerned about the solution of this 
problem. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the main theme of this 
paper, a few preliminary observations concerning the Aurora’s 
editing of Latin-American news should be made. Firstly, infor- 
mation concerning the progress of the revolutions and the inter- 
national complications that it created played a very prominent role 
in the news and editorial columns throughout the years 1817 
to 1820. The sources of this information were numerous: abstracts 
from many prominent newspapers published in such widely di- 
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vergent cities as Boston, Buenos Aires, and Paris ;' information 
derived from private letters sent from both Latin America and 
Europe; reports made by ship captains arriving from Latin- 
American and European ports; documents such as the letters or 
proclamations issued by both the royalist and patriot leaders in 
the revolutionary struggle; and the diplomatic correspondence 
of the Department of State. 

Since the sources of information were so varied and so fre- 
quently partisan, the task of interpreting available material cer- 
rectly was a difficult one. Naturally the editor’s bias—or should 
I say sound judgment—influenced his decision as to what was 
the truth and determined the views presented in his paper. Thus 
the Aurora’s sympathy for the cause of independence caused it 
to suspect the truth of any information of a pro-royalist nature 
and caused it to be delighted when it could produce evidence 
contradicting such information.? 

Spanish-American relations which had, become so important by 
the end of Madison’s presidency were to form the most important 
foreign problems of the Monroe administration. These relations 
were chiefly concerned with a continuation of negotiations per- 
taining to the Florida problem, the southwestern boundary of the 
United States, and the reciprocal claims of Spain and the United 
States against each other. After much diplomatic sparring, the 
above problems were amicably settled by the Adams-Onis Treaty 
of 1819. Lurking behind and influencing the above negotiations 
were the problems relating to the Spanish colonial empire: neu- 
trality and recognition in the main. All of the above problems 
received copious attention from the Aurora. 

The first major problem handled by the Monroe administration 
was that of neutrality. This problem, like most of Monroe’s 
foreign problems, was handed down to him by the previous 
administrations of Madison. Madison had issued a proclamation 


*Papers such as the National Intelligencer, Boston Patriot, Gaceta de 
Buenos war ha El Correo det Orinoco, the French Minerva, and the Lon- 
don Morning Chronicle supplied the Aurora with much valuable and 
interesting material. 

* Aurora, July 30, 1817, and July 31, 1817. These articles accuse Spanish 

ents with the circulation of much false information. “Like all the news 

the royal fabrication, it contradicts or is contradicted by some former 
porte 

*Don Luis de Onis was the very able Spanish minister to the United 
States from 1809 to 1819. 
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tantamount to neutrality on September 1, 1815. But violations 
of neutrality still persisted and it became manifest that the basic 
neutrality law of 1794, which was still in effect had to be amended. 
Prodded by the many complaints of Onis in 1816, Madison 
finally recommended the enactment of a neutrality law which 
would remedy the evils complained of by prohibiting “American 
citizens from accepting commissions from a foreign prince or 
state for service outside the United States” and would “prevent 
a citizen of the United States from arming and equipping a vessel 
within the United States and then selling it to a foreigner to be 
used outside the United States contrary to law.”* This neutrality 
law was not enacted, however, until March 17, 1817, shortly after 
Monroe became president. 


It was on the policy of neutrality that the Aurora first differed 
strongly with the Monroe administration. William Duane, the 
editor, attacked the neutrality program for he felt it to be equiva- 
lent to a support of tyranny as represented by the rule of the 
Spanish monarchy over its colonies.’ Such a “pro-monarchical 
decision” was indicted for it would serve as a means of enabling 
royalism to prevail “against the unhappy and brave people of 
South America.”*® No reason could be seen to justify a policy 
of non-assistance to the revolutionists who were so courageously 
struggling to attain the rights of man which the despotic rule 
of Spain forbade them. The analogy between the Latin-Ameri- 
can struggle for independence and that of the North American 
colonies at an earlier date was frequently presented. Thus Duane 
felt impelled to say that “the man must be as hollow a pretender 
to human justice as any disciple of Machiavel [sic], who could 
imprudently assert the rights and justice of either [the North or 
South American revolutions] and deny the right and justice of 


the other.”* The Paines and Franklins who had done so much 


“Samuel F. Bemis, A Diplomatic History of the United States (New 
York, 1936), p. 199. 

* Duane had been editor of the Aurora since 1798. In this post he played 
an important role in helping effect Jefferson’s victory in 1800. After 1800 
he was a prominent figure in state politics as he was one of the leaders in 
the “radical” opposition to Governor McKean. 

®° Aurora, February 25, 1817. Although this reference is taken from an 
issue of the paper shorily before Monroe came to the presidency, it is fair 
to assume that it represents the newspaper’s opinion when the Neutrality 
Act was passed three weeks later. 

*Tbid., January 20, 1821. 
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for the North American revolution were seen to have their 
counterparts in Madriagor and Roscio. General Carrera, who did 
so much for the cause of Chilean independence, was visualized 
as the “Washington of the South.”* Just as France had given 
us vital support in our struggle for freedom, it was now evident 
that it was our duty to assist in the emancipation of a people 
also fighting for its freedom.® After all, they were but continuing 
a movement for the independence of the New World from the 
domination of a reactionary Old World. 


Duane realized that appeals to the altruism of the administration 
and the country at large would not yield very great results. It 
was improbable that our government would assume a policy of 
non-neutrality for idealistic reasons alone. Duane therefore 
stressed repeatedly the commercial advantages that the United 
States would derive from the success of the movement for inde- 
pendence. These advantages were pictured in a most alluring, 
although much exaggerated form. Thus the Aurora of May 19, 
1820, stated “that for variety, quantity, and intrinsic value, South 
America possesses more than Europe, Asia, and Africa together.” 
For a United States that was in the midst of a post-war depression 
caused partly by the overly keen competition of British manu- 
facturers and partly by the loss of markets that had been acquired 
during the Napoleonic wars, it was hoped that arguments such 
as the following would be most welcome: 


The merchants of the United States are deeply inter- 
ested in the independence of South America. To perceive 
those interests in that light which alone can enable them 
to profit by them, they must think as Americans, and 
look with an undiverted eye to the prosperity of 
America. . . . If the government of the United States 
acts with the intelligence which the present crisis enables 
them to do; if the merchants and manufacturers of 
America know and act up to the interests which are open- 
ing to them; if the bank of the United States, makes 
use of the means which are within its grasp; the United 
States may before five years command the exchanges of 
the universe. . . . If a review be taken of what [we] 
already make and what they want and will hereafter want, 


* Ibid., September 3, 1817. 
* Ibid. 
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it will be very soon seen, that we could supply them with 
every thing that is necessary, useful, or desirable, as 
well and as cheap as any nation in Europe.?® 


After painting such a roseate picture of the commercial advantages 
that the United States would derive from an independent Latin 
America, the Aurora felt that it was unquestionably to our interest 
to abandon our policy of neutrality and to assist the Latin- 
American insurgents. This was considered necessary for if Ferdi- 
nand defeated the defenders of the “rights of man,” the United 
States would be barred from trading there since the policy of 
Spain was one of “Bigotry, monopoly, cruelty.”"* Moreover, 
by such a policy of assistance, we could establish a claim to the 
friendship and gratitude of the patriots. By failing to adopt this 
liberal policy, English merchants would enable them to dispense 
with us, and provoke them to hate us.’” 


While stressing our commercial opportunities in Latin America, 
Duane, long a bitter Anglophobe, continually railed against Great 
Britain’s desire to obtain control of the Latin-American market. 
He saw in England’s efforts to obtain these new markets another 
evidence of its “grasping commercial tendencies” that aimed at a 
monopoly of all the markets in the world.** When the statement 
was made that we could not compete with the British in the 
Latin-American market, Duane indignantly ridiculed such an 
allegation on the ground that our proximity to Latin America 
assured us a substantial portion of the market that would develop 
there.** The fact that we could not even compete with English 
manufacturers in the domestic market of the United States was 
very easily overlooked !*° 


% Ibid., November 22, 1817. 
mo September 2, 1817. 


8 Ibid., February 11, i, and October 15, 1819. 

% Tbid., November 22,1 817. 

6: According to Rdeone Rippy there need not have been any “rivalry for 
trade and investment opportunities” in Latin America because “the Yankees 
could not raise capital for investment abroad nor, with the exception of 
salt fish and household furniture, offer for sale large quantities of com- 
modities which competed with anything that the British had to sell. Nor 
was the suspicion which each held of the grasping commercial tendencies 
of the other justified.” Save in Brazil, where land obtained early 
advantages, “neither ever officially sought special trade concessions.” Rippy 
feels that both England and the United States greatly overestimated the 
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Duane’s Anglophobia was not content with a mere criticism of 
England’s commercial designs in Latin America. He felt that 
the similarity of England’s imperialistic methods in Asia and 
Latin America had to be exposed in order that the United States 
should be made aware of the dangers of our policy of neutrality. 
England had used its commercial contacts in India as an entering 
wedge in its successful effort to obtain both political and com- 
mercial domination of that country. It was now depicted as 
endeavoring to pursue a similar policy in making “another Hindu- 
stan” of Latin America."* Thus Latin America would be made 
to serve as the scene of another “great drama like that which 
commenced with a warehouse of calicoes, and in 60 years sub- 
verted the Mogul empire.””* 


With a session of Congress approaching, the Aurora, in October, 
1817, began a vigorous drive to create sentiment in favor of a 
recognition of the independence of the Latin-American states. 
It did not differentiate between the various states struggling 
for independence but grouped them collectively under the term 
“South America.”** This drive for recognition began with a 
criticism by Duane of the delay of the United States in recog- 
nizing the independence of South America. He felt that we 
could have recognized its independence as early as 1810 without 
provoking a war and without violating our neutrality. By our 
failure to do so we had neglected an excellent opportunity to 
take advantage of the “peculiar and inappreciable commercial and 
political privileges” offered us in return for recognition.’*® For 
the remainder of the Monroe administration the Aurora clamored 
at an ever increasing tempo for the recognition of the Latin- 
American states and severely indicted the administration’s con- 
servative policy of neutrality. This increase of pressure was 
largely due to the increasing number of successes by the patriot 
armies on the field of battle. 


economic and political value of Spanish America. J. Fred Rippy, Rivalry 
of the United States and Great Britain Over Latin America (1808-1830) 
(Baltimore, 1929), p. ix. 

* Aurora, January 25, 1820. 

™ Ibid., November 10, 1817. 

*In neglecting to make this differentiation, Duane failed to give proper 
consideration to the question of whether the conditions in a particular 
country merited recognition. 

% Aurora, October 29, 1817 
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In justifying its position in favor of recognition many of the 
arguments that had previously been presented in favor of the 
abandonment of neutrality were again presented. Thus the Aurora 
once more stressed the idea that the Latin-American cause merited 
the sympathies of the American people for they were struggling 
for self government, happiness, and the removal of oppressive 
grievances.”° The analogies between our revolution and that of 
Latin America were also pressed into service. 


A number of other reasons for recognition were also presented. 
These reasons appeared during the discussion of a number of 
important questions that were influencing our policy of recognition : 


1. Did a community of interest exist between North 
America and Latin America that warranted our recog- 
nition of the latter’s independence? 

2. Did conditions in Latin America merit our recognition 
of their independence? 

3. Would recognition incur the hostility of the Euro- 
pean powers? If recognition did incur the hostility of 
the European powers, what would the United States 
need to fear? 


A study of the Aurora’s answers to these questions will enable 
the reader to understand clearly the reasons for the paper’s 
advocacy of recognition and its criticism of the administration’s 
policy. 

The Aurora, anxious to justify its position in favor of the 
abandonment of our policy of neutrality and its advocacy of 
recognition, insistently presented the argument that a community 
of interest existed between North America and Latin America. 
This community of interest was found to be based upon political, 
commercial and social considerations. Duane, always an ardent 
advocate of republican institutions and just as ardent an opponent 
of monarchy, felt “that the best interests of the United States 
[were] . . . inseparable from the independence of the people 
who occupy the American continent, south of the United States.” 


*® Tbid., December 4, 1817. 

™ Tbid., August 31, 1820. This article contains by far the best arguments 
that the paper presented in the ge from 1817 to 1820 in support of the 
contention that a community of interest existed between North America 
and Latin America. 
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He maintained that in helping the Latin Americans obtain their 
emancipation from European domination, the United States would 
be doing a great deal toward enabling the American continents 
to obtain their “independence of Europe.”** It was our duty to 
aid the insurgents who were opposing the despotic governments 
of Europe that were jealous of American liberty and anxious 
to see the New World restored to its colonial condition of servi- 
tude. Thus the issue was seen as one that made “the cause of 
North and South America . . . a political unity, from the very 
necessity of their moral and political institutions being founded 
on the equal rights of the people, and alike adverse to the artificial 
evils of privileged orders. . .. Alarmed for an empire founded on 
human degradation—on the miseries of millions—the emancipation 
of South America is contemplated as the progression of that chain 
of revolution, which is to encircle and overthrow the thrones and 
unnatural distinctions, which have been reared and sustained 
by the wretchedness of millions of the human species.”** So 
“Nature and necessity . . . [made] a common interest and a 
common cause between the people of the new world for the gov- 
ernments of Europe are in holy alliance alike united among them- 
selves and hostile to the new world, and to the rights of the people 
everywhere.”** Since the legitimist powers of Europe repre- 
sented the interests of monarchy, Duane concluded, “that, for 
South America to be free and happy, it is essential that there 
should not be any European influence, much less a monarchy 
dependent on Europe, in any part of the Rio del Norde and 
Cape Horn.”?* 

The commercial unity of North America and Latin America 
was stressed as another reason for recognizing the insurgents. 
The administration was criticized for lending too attentive an 
ear to persons whose local interests caused them to depict the 
rise of Latin America as a danger to our prosperity.2* Duane 
conceded that our “Solomons in council” were correctly informed 
as to the fact that a free Latin America could produce cotton, 
tobacco, wheat and flour at a much smaller cost than the United 


* Ibid., January 25, 1820. 
* Ibid., August 31, 1820. 
™ Ibid 


* Ibid., August 23, 1820. 
* Ibid., June 16, 1820. 
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States and that they might thereby drive us from the European 
market. But our “Solomons” were not told that European coun- 
tries were secretly trying to monopolize the supply of South 
American tobacco in the hope of expelling us from the European 
market. Nor were our “Solomons” told that European ports 
were barring the entrance of our wheat and flour in the hope 
that they might thereby encourage domestic industry. So Duane 
concluded that it was “to our immediate interest to cultivate that 
commerce which is so contiguous to us; [for] unless we do 
cultivate it, [we] must suffer at once by our neglect” since England 
will engross it.2* To cultivate this commerce, he recommended 
that we endeavor to make our commercial relations with Latin 
America as nearly economically complementary as possible by 
producing more of the things that Latin America needs and less 
of the commodities in which we compete with Latin America. As 
a result of this endeavor to supply Latin-American needs, Duane 
predicted that a great increase in our commerce would result and 
that our carrying trade would increase as our boats would “be the 
convoys of the commerce of the whole new world.”** In a 
more optimistic vein, he even predicted that Latin America would 
become “the future market of [our] merchants, the vent of our 
industry, the nurse of our navy, the depot and citadel of our 
future greatness . . . and united with which . . . our country 
will become the entrepot of commerce and [our] exchanges [will] 
regulate those of the old world.”*® If this vision of Duane’s 
was fulfilled, he hoped to see “the sublime idea of a league of 
the new world, of the defensive kind [that] would give to the 
whole continent the strength and unity of a single nation—and 
each being necessary to the other, the effect . . . would be for 
the peace and happiness of mankind; to begin this generous and 
laudable career, let our first step be suitable to our character 
as the first nation of the new world that shook off despotism, 
let us be the first who shall recognize as independent, those who 
have so nobly followed our steps, and whose success is essential 
to the duration of our prosperity.”*° 

In his presentation of the above views as to the political and 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 


* [bid., woe 25, ‘- 
* Ibid., June 16, 
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commercial unity of North America and Latin America, we must 
credit Duane with being one of the foremost Pan-Americans 
that the United States has seen and with having done much to 
prepare American public opinion for the reception of the Monroe 
Doctrine.** In articles such as those of Duane it is evident that 
the rise of democratic nationalism in the United States was steadily 
leading this country to a position where it would soon demand 
that European countries refrain from further encroachments in 
the American continents. 


A natural development from Duane’s belief that there was a 
political and commercial unity of interest between North America 
and Latin America was his criticism and fear of British ex- 
pansionist activities in Latin America. England’s increasingly 
successful economic penetration into Latin America was attributed 
by Duane to the fact that British commercial agents were active 
there. In the case of Venezuela, Duane stressed the fact that Eng- 
land sent “arms and officers” to aid the patriots. Thus England, 
nominally “in a state of alliance with Spain [has treated] . . . 
the revolted colonies as independent states.”** Since England, 
an ally of Spain, treated the insurgent colonies as independent 
states, no reason could be seen for the administration’s refusal 
to abandon our policy of neutrality and non-recognition of the 
patriots.** Moreover, as the administration’s conservative policy 
was enabling England to increase its power in Latin America while 
North American prestige was declining there, all the more reason 
existed for the administration to change its policy. 

The question of the relationship between recognition and con- 
ditions in Latin America also received much attention from the 
Aurora. In arguing this issue Duane presented not only an 
account of the progress of military activities in Latin America 
but also a discussion of whether a successful patriot movement 
would establish institutions that would be similar to those of 
North America. 


The year 1817 which had opened so dismally in its outlook 


"In Honor of the Patriot Don Manuel Torres, 1764-1822 (Washington, 
1926), p. 20. The person to whom this pamphlet is dedicated did notable 
service in obtaining the recognition of Colombia by the United States. In 
this work there is much evidence of Torres’ intimate friendship with Duane. 

— October 29, 1817. 
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for the cause of Latin-American independence was to witness 
an upswing in the fortunes of the valiant patriots. Rebel suc- 
cesses were to animate the North American press, particularly 
the Aurora, to devote an ever increasing amount of space to 
their cause. General Carrera was visualized as the “Washington 
of the South” upon whom depended the hopes of Chile for inde- 
pendence. Without him, Duane felt that Chile would fall “an 
easy prey to despotism.”** San Martin’s great military maneuver 
in crossing the Andes and liberating Chile was heartily applauded 
by Duane as a feat in many ways “immeasurably more important 
and extraordinary” than that of Hannibal in crossing the Alps.** 
Bolivar’s successes in the region of the Orinoco were also noted. 
Although its information about the successful activities of San 
Martin and Bolivar was incomplete, the Aurora steadily became 
more confident that Spain could not succeed in regaining its 
dominions in Latin America, regardless of the amount of aid 
it might receive from the European powers. It therefore advo- 
cated that we cultivate the “confidence and friendship” of Latin 
America “from interest as well as sentiment.”** It also noted 
that American public sentiment was strongly in favor of the suc- 
cess of the Latin-American revolutions.* 

The Aurora was much concerned with the conditions that 
prevailed in the United Provinces of South America which had 
its government at Buenos Aires. This government had very 
early in the revolutionary struggle secured its virtual independence 
from Spain, although it did not issue a formal declaration of 
independence until 1816. The Buenos Aires government, headed 
by Juan Martin de Pueyrredon, hoped for an early recognition 
of its independence by the United States. The Monroe ad- 
ministration realized, however, that it had to act cautiously on this 
subject for a close relation existed between recognition and the 
possibility of a successful termination of the negotiations with 
Spain for a settlement of the boundary problem. It therefore 
refused recognition at the time, for Spain would probably refuse 
to adjust the boundary problem if we showed this partiality to 


*Tbid., September 3, 1817. This article was copied from the Boston 
Patriot, a pro-patriot paper. 

* Tbid., August 4, 1818. 

* Tbid., November 11, 1817. 

* Tbid., October 28, 1817. 
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the insurgents. The administration sent a commission of three 
men, Rodney, Graham, and Bland, to Buenos Aires “to explain 
and justify the neutral policy of the United States as best suited 
to the interests of the patriots.” The commission was to con- 
centrate, though, upon the finding of facts.** The reports of 
the commissioners to Monroe, however, indicated that their opinions 
differed widely as to what the facts were. Rodney’s report was 
most favorable and recommended that the independence of the 
Buenos Aires government be recognized. Graham’s report was 
less optimistic “and Bland was apparently fully conscious of the 
difficulties faced by the patriot governments: their lack of political 
experience, and the non-existence of democratic and representa- 
tive institutions worthy of the name. The civil war between 
Buenos Aires and the forces led by Artigas, factional disputes 
and plots in the city itself, and the isolation of Paraguay from 
the rest of the old viceroyalty,” and the royalist occupation of 
a great deal of the interior were also known to them.*® The delay 
of the United States in recognizing the independence of Buenos 
Aires irritated the Pueyrredon government and finally caused it 
to adopt a position where it “leaned toward Europe rather than 
the United States.” Pueyrredon, a supporter of “the cause of 
independence from Spain,” felt that a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment was preferable to a republican one. He “saw the difficulty 
of stable government in countries racially heterogeneous and 
lacking experience in self government, unless it were buttressed 
by the familiar external aspect of monarchy. The French gov- 
ernment encouraged these hopes for the establishment of a South 
American monarchy” in 1818.4° These monarchical intrigues 
of the Pueyrredon government were to play an important part 
in causing the downfall of his administration in 1820, when the 
citizens of the United Provinces were informed of his plans. 

The Aurora as early as November 3, 1818, published the fact 
that it was aware that Pueyrredon was “notoriously concerned in 
the project of placing an European monarch on a throne at Buenos 


® Charles C. Griffin, The United States and the Disruption of the Spanish 
—* 1810-1822 (New York, 1937), p. 142. This is an excellent mono- 


grap 

* Ibid., p. 248. The Aurora published all three reports in their entirety 
in the period from January to March, 1819. 
“ Ibid., pp. 258-259. 
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Ayres.” It optimistically felt “that the people of La Plata... 
and of Chili, are resolved upon a representative government” and 
will not allow such machinations to be successful. Later events 
were to prove the truth of this forecast. 

In 1819 there was published in Baltimore an account in two 
volumes of A Voyage to South America ... in the Years 1817 
and 1818 .. . , by H. M. Brackenridge who had served as sec- 
retary to the Rodney, Graham, and Bland commission. The 
views of this author were vigorously criticized in the Aurora from 
February to June, 1820, in the form of “Strictures on a Voyage 
to South America... .”** Brackenridge’s account was accused 
of having many “errors of fact, false logic, and mistaken 
opinions.”** He was charged with having formulated his opinions 
after having been but six weeks in Buenos Aires and had spent that 
time “only among persons in power.” Brackenridge’s high opinion 
of Pueyrredon was the particular subject of reproach for it was 
Pueyrredon who was involved in “an anti-republican and mon- 
archical conspiracy” in Buenos Aires.“* When the Pueyrredon 
government was overthrown, the writer of the Strictures indicted 
Brackenridge’s statement that Artigas, the leader of the anti- 
Buenos Airean faction, was under British influence.“* In fact, 
he said, it is very fortunate that a person such as Artigas exists 
“to expose the rottenness, and resist the dictation of the Buenos 
Ayrean party who combine all the essence of British, Portuguese, 
and native intrigue !’’** 

It is interesting to note that the Aurora admitted that it had 
long known of the “monarchical conspiracy” in Buenos Aires, 
but had preferred “to await events, than to sully the reputation 
of the cause of a people fighting for liberty, by revealing the 
character and conduct of the conspirators.’”** This illustrates 
how the editorial policy of the newspaper influenced its decision 
to minimize events or conditions that might diminish sympathy in 
the United States for the insurgent cause. However, with the 
overthrow of Pueyrredon and the exposé of his monarchical plans, 


“ Griffin believes that the aes writer of the Strictures was, in all 
probability, Baptis Irvine. a p. 2 
“ Aurora, February 28, 
“ Ibid., June 1, 1820. 
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the Aurora publicized the alleged fact that the English minister, 
Lord Strangford, and the Portuguese princess, Carlotta, were 
closely connected to his plans. It was also asserted that Pueyrre- 
don had not only negotiated with the French to place a Bourbon 
upon the throne, but had also negotiated with the king of Portugal 
to place Carlotta upon the throne of the United Provinces.‘ 
The work performed by Artigas in repulsing these monarchical 
intrigues was lauded as he had thereby defeated a major effort 
“to strangle liberty on the La Plata.”** It seems possible that 
Duane, a shrewd propagandist for any cause that he espoused, 
shifted from a position of relative silence on European mon- 
archical intrigues in Latin America to a publicizing of these 
intrigues in order to divert popular attention from the non- 
republican inclinations of certain insurgent factions. By this 
diversion, he may have hoped to offset the unfavorable effects 
which the publicity concerning monarchical sentiments in Latin 
America had produced upon the sympathies of the American 
people. Not only that, the public would be increasingly aware 
of the danger of European influence in the insurgent states. 


Information as to the progress of the revolution in Venezuela 
and New Granada did not occupy much space until 1819. In that 
year and in 1820, Bolivar, the hitherto unsuccessful insurgent 
leader, met with much success. This turn in the wheel of for- 
tune was to culminate in the fusion of Venezuela, New Granada 
and Quito to form the republic of Colombia. The Aurora was 
happy to observe that the royalist forces were being steadily forced 
back and that the Colombian government “has already turned .. . 
to... [the] restoration of its population and agriculture.”** 
With this increasing evidence of stability in Colombia, the end 
of 1820 seemed to forecast a much brighter future for the 
Colombians. 

The progress of the Chilean revolution also interested the 
Aurora. The work of General Carrera was lauded as Duane 
saw in him the basis of Chilean hopes for independence.*® Duane 


“ Ibid., July 24, 1820. Actually these were two very different plans, one 
involving Carlotta and Brazil and likely to benefit England, and the other 
involving Pueyrredon and the United Provinces and likely to benefit France. 

“ Ibid., December 1, 1 


 bid., October 23, 1820, and August 1, 1820. 
» Ibid., September 3, 1817. 
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feared, however, that the powerful pro-British faction at Buenos 
Aires would try to gain power in Chile where the British had 
already succeeded in obtaining much influence. He suspected 
that British influence would be directed to the establishment of 
a naval depot in Chile, from which the British would be able 
to obtain control of the region around the Isthmus of Panama." 
Duane’s apprehensiveness diminished when he received a letter 
from Santiago stating that the following favorable conditions 
prevailed in Chile: 


Political affairs at present bear a good aspect, things 
having assumed that character of order and consistency 
which guarantees durability. This state is completely 
free from Spain, essentially independent, and the govern- 
ment is in the full exercise of the prerogative of sov- 
ereignty. . .. The revolution will shortly travel into Peru, 
where the spirit exists. . . . Perfect harmony happily 
exists between this government and that of Buenos Ayres, 
and it is necessary to... great political results and effi- 
cient warlike combinations; for B. Ayres is on the other 
side of the Andes what Chili is on this; the sheet anchor 
of independence in S. America. 


Duane concluded from this letter that the movement for inde: 
pendence could not be stopped.®? 

From reading the Aurora’s articles on the progress of the Latin- 
American revolutions, one is impressed by the stress upon Eng- 
land as the ever constant menace to American aspirations for 
influence in Latin America. Duane’s fear of British intentions, 
amounting almost to an obsession, made him even imagine that 
the British had created the rumor of Russian designs upon Cali- 
fornia in order to divert “attention from the designs of England 
upon Mexico and Panama. It is a part of her policy to make 
excuses if none present themselves; and nothing could afford 
England an excuse more to her purpose than if some expedition 
could be fitted out in Europe or in the U. States, to attack 
Cuba or Mexico—she would then take one or the other, or both 
of them under her protection as she took the emperor of Ceylon, 
and pay herself for their protection by retaining their dominions.”** 


= Ibid., September 17, 1819. 
= Ibid., January 17, 1820. 
* Ibid., March 20, 1820. 
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As a result of the great increase of favorable news from Chile, 
Colombia, and the United Provinces in 1820, the Aurora became 
confident that royalist forces would soon be expelled from Latin 
America and stable governments would be established in the 
Latin-American states. In view, however, of the chaotic con- 
ditions that prevailed in Latin America throughout Monroe’s first 
administration, the Aurora wisely refrained from stressing the 
argument that conditions in the Latin-American states were suffi- 
ciently stable to warrant their recognition by the United States. 
Duane realized that he must rely upon the altruistic, political, and 
commercial arguments for recognition as they were less assailable. 

A major concern of the administration and a potent factor in 
inducing it to pursue a conservative policy of neutrality and 
recognition was its fear of incurring the hostility of Europe by a 
recognition of Latin-American independence. In testing the 
validity of this fear of the administration, the Aurora concen- 
trated its attention upon the possible menaces from the Holy 
Alliance, Great Britain, France, and Spain. 

The increasing success of the insurgent cause in 1817 caused 
the Aurora to not only feel more confident about the ultimate 
success of the rebels but to also feel that the danger of European 
intervention on behalf of Spain was small. In January, 1818, 
“Pelopidas,” a correspondent of the Aurora, wrote that since the 
commercial interests of the European nations required that Latin 
America be independent, it was very unlikely that the Holy Al- 
liance, which was then dominating continental Europe, would 
endeavor to restore Spanish power in America."* He believed 
that Russia would not try to aid the Spanish cause because it 
lacked both the fleet to transport an army and also the money to 
finance such a movement. Nor did he consider the English menace 
a formidable one for the English had already suffered two military 
defeats in American wars. The need to fear a France that was 
in the process of post-war reconstruction was naturally minimized 
for she could not be expected to supply Spain with any substantial 
aid.** From his study of the situation, “Pelopidas” concluded 
that “The nations of Europe were never in circumstances so little 
to be feared as they are at the present moment. There is not at 


“ Tbid., January 14, 1818. 
* Ibid. 
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this moment a nation in Europe that is competent to embark in 
war. Their systems are all disordered—their finances exhausted. 

. The tactics of courts for at least ten years to come must be 
diplomatic.”** These views of “Pelopidas” represent the general 
views of the Aurora. 

The possible effect that an abandonment of neutrality or a 
recognition of Latin-American independence might have upon 
Spain was a matter of much moment to the administration. This 
was not due to the fact that there was much to fear from Spain, 
but because the negotiations to settle North American differences 
with Spain might be terminated by the latter if the United States 
altered its policy of neutrality or non-recognition. Realizing that 
a peaceful solution of the Spanish-American problems on the 
North American continent depended upon the non-alienation of 
Spain, the administration determined to adhere to the policy of 
neutrality and non-recognition. Duane, always hostile to the 
institution of monarchy and also an expansionist, could see no 
reason why the administration should act so cautiously in its 
negotiations with feeble Spain. Moreover, charged Duane, by 
committing itself to a policy of neutrality and non-recognition, the 
administration was actually removing any reason for Spain to 
desire a settlement of the negotiations."* 

After long negotiation, Onis and John Quincy Adams, the 
American Secretary of State, made the Adams-Onis Treaty of 
1819.°° The Spanish government, however, delayed its ratifica- 
tion of the treaty for two years. The Aurora blamed England 
for this delay, although it realized that Spain had certain tradi- 
tional opponents of imperial territorial cessions and Florida land 
grant beneficiaries who were opposing the ratification of the 
treaty.®* The basis for Duane’s belief that England was responsible 
for the delay in the ratification of the treaty was his surmise that 
England had absolute control over the Spanish government.*° 


Upon the receipt of definite information, in October, 1819, of 


* Ibid., January 16, 1818. 

* Ibid., December 10, 1817. 

"This treaty is also known as the Transcontinental Treaty. See Philip 
C. Brooks, Diplomacy and the Borderlands: Adams-Onis Treaty of 1819 
(Berkeley, 1939), and Charles C. Griffin, United States and the Disruption 
of t the Spanish Empire (New York, 1937). 

™® Aurora, December 10, 1819. 

© Tbid., October 25, 1819, 
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Spain’s refusal to ratify the Adams-Onis Treaty, the Aurora 
presented very clearly its views as to the possibility of war. The 
administration was berated for adhering too closely to the wishes 
of the European diplomats in formulating our Latin-American and 
Spanish-American policies. Duane declared that “The time is 
past, when war is to be apprehended—the will of European nations 
no longer decides any thing for any part of America—their com- 
mon exhaustion, and their common fears, are, along with their 
immediate calls for internal safety, the guarantees of peace to us 
and to each other.”** The report that England would fight for 
Spain against the United States was said to be without foundation 
for: 


1, England is not in a condition to make war upon us. 
2. If she was, it would be contrary to her policy, her 
interests and safety. 


In explaining the first point, Duane stated that England did not 
want war because her financial situation was precarious as a re- 
sult of the many European wars in which she had been involved. 
The second argument required much more explanation. Duane 
stressed the fact that England was seeking new markets and that 
if Spain regained its Latin-American empire, the Spanish restric- 
tive commercial policy would operate to the disadvantage of Eng- 
land. Therefore, England’s commercial policy demanded that the 
revolutionary wars continue so that English agents might continue 
their intrigues to increase British political and commercial power 
in Latin America. Moreover, the fact that war with the United 
States would cause England to lose its lucrative North American 
market would deter England from warring upon us. Duane con- 
cluded that 


The idea of her going to war with the United States, the 
only nation which she dreads, and the only nation that 
has a solid and eternal interest in South American inde- 
pendence is too absurd to be received for one moment. 
... To go to war with us, therefore, would be to decide 
at once not only upon an insurrection in England by the 
loss of our commerce, but the immediate and absolute 
independence of all South America, and to bind the two 
sections of the continent by ties which time would every 
day render more sacred, and solemn, and durable; it 


@ [bid., October 13, 1819. 
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would be to unite those between whom her policy has 
succeeded in producing a quarrel. . . . There is therefore 
no cause, no necessity for war, no reason to apprehend 
it even were it to come—but it cannot come.*? 


Concerning the possibility of war with the Holy Alliance, the 
Aurora stated that : 


A statesman with as much brains as a mosquito, could 
have perceived in the political, physical, moral, and fiscal 
circumstances of the powers of Europe, an utter im- 
possibility that they could, or any of them interfere, with 
an armed force in the concerns of South America... . 
The experience of the revolution in North America, its 
1,500 miles of sea coast, its frontier open to Canada and 
the Mississippi, and its population of two millions how- 
ever it may be lost on our feeble minded statesmen, is not 
unfelt or disregarded by those of Europe.** 


In analyzing the administration’s Latin-American policy, the 
Aurora had to also consider and evaluate the influence of various 
personalities in determining our policy. The personalities upon 
whom Duane’s interest centered were John Quincy Adams, James 
Monroe, and Henry Clay. 

Adams, Monroe’s Secretary of State, was the subject of much 
bitter criticism in the Aurora. Duane saw in him the evil genius 
that was misdirecting the policy of the administration. Duane 
believed that “The president has been misled by weak or wicked 
councils to act contrary to his own judgment, the evil counsellor 
we see in Mr. Adams, every man in the country sees it.” Not only 
that, “The South Americans one and all believe that the hostility to 
the cause of liberty in South America, has its source in that 
gentleman’s misanthropy, or his contempt for the liberties of man- 
kind.”** Duane neglected to take into proper consideration the 
fact that an abandonment of neutrality or of non-recognition 
would end all hope of a peaceful settlement of Adams’ negotia- 
tions with Spain. He therefore unjustly accused Adams of 
being both “the enemy of republican liberty and South American 
independence.”’¢ 


® Tbid., October 13, 1819. 
* Ibid., November 25, 1818. 
“ Ibid., November 5, 1819. 
® Ibid., November 20, 1819. 
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Monroe was criticized by Duane because he was known to be 
personally sympathetic to the patriots, and yet allowed his public 
policy as an official to differ from his views as a private person.®® 
The President’s messages to Congress which repeatedly stated 
that the United States was trying to adhere to a policy of 
neutrality were vigorously denounced in the editorial columns of 
the paper. This was to be expected in view of the Aurora’s strong 
opposition to the administration’s policy of neutrality. Monroe’s 
cautious foreign policy in reference to Latin-American and 
Spanish-American problems was to be one of the major reasons 
for the Aurora’s opposition to his reelection in 1820. 

Although Henry Clay’s name did not appear very frequently 
in the columns of the Aurora, he was always spoken of most 
favorably. Duane credited Clay with being a real statesman, in 
contrast to the persons who determined the policy of the ad- 
ministration.** This favorable opinion was due largely to Clay’s 
staunch advocacy of the Latin-American cause in the halls of 
Congress. Clay’s opposition to the Neutrality Act of 1817 was 
heartily concurred in by Duane. When Clay proposed in Congress, 
in 1820, “That it is expedient to provide by law a suitable outfit 
and salary for such minister or ministers as the president, by 
and with the advice and consent of the senate, may send to any 
of the governments of South America which have established, and 
are maintaining their independence of Spain,” the Aurora sup- 
ported the measure. Duane approved of this bill for it would 
remedy “an abuse of power which has grown up to a degree of 
enormity, that renders [the] written constitution nugatory, if not 
contemptible. The practice of sending secret agents is utterly 
incompatible with the principles of a republican government, and 
congenial only with absolute despotism.”** With the passage of 
such an act, the honor of the United States would not again be 
tarnished by the “illicit and flagitious smuggling of political mis- 
sionaries” to Latin America.® 

It should be noted that in the above evaluations of Adams, 
Monroe, and Clay, Duane stressed the principles that these men 


® Ibid., November 5, 1819. 

* Ibid., May 11, 1820. 

® Tbid., April 8, 1820. 

“Ibid. In this article Duane censured Monroe particularly for having 
sent the Rodney, Graham, and Bland mission to South America without 
having first obtained senatorial approval of the mission and its members. 
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stood for and not the personalities of the men. The Aurora al- 
ways evaluated public personages in this manner. 

As an influence upon the editorial policy of Duane, one should 
not overlook the importance of Don Manuel Torres, who in 1818 
became an official agent for Venezuela in the United States and 
later served as Colombia’s first minister to the United States. 
Torres, a resident of Philadelphia since 1796, had early become 
an intimate friend of Duane’s and had done much to instil in 
Duane an enthusiasm for the Latin-American countries. “Long 
before his official duties began [Torres] had collaborated with 
him [Duane] as a propagandist for the patriots, translating Spanish 
news and pamphlets for the latter and occasionally putting Duane’s 
effusions into Spanish for the use of the patriot gazettes.”"° His 
pamphlet, “An Exposition of the Commerce of Spanish America,” 
was highly favored by Duane because it depicted excellent com- 
mercial opportunities in Latin America.™" After becoming an 
official patriot agent in the United States, Torres worked not only 
for the recognition of Venezuela, but also for the acquisition of 
munitions. In both of these endeavors he was supported by 
Duane.” 

In conclusion, it should be said that although the Aurora was 
no longer as influential as it had been at the end of the eighteenth 
century, its editorial policy was still as vigorous and forceful in 
its support of republicanism throughout the world. Nor should 
we forget that although Duane in his excessive zeal for the patriot 
cause over-estimated the political and commercial unity of the 
Americas, he did perform a notable service in preparing the public 
mind not only for the recognition of the Latin-American republics, 
but also for the favorable reception of the Monroe Doctrine and 
various Pan-American ideas of the future. 


™” Charles C. Griffin, The United States ard the Disruption of the Spanish 
Empire (New York, 1937), p. 252. 

™ Tbid., p. 253. 

= Charles Francis Adams, ed., Memoirs of John — Adams . 
(Philadelphia, 1857), IV, 507, 514-515, 520, 526-527, V, 45. In these 
pages Adams tells of the application and refusal of Duane’s request for a 
position as agent for the United States in the sale of arms to Venezuela. 
Duane was also refused the post of Agent to Colombia. Adams told 
Colonel Johnson, who sought these posts for Duane, that as the Aurora 
“had for years been filled with imputations of the grossest kind both upon 
the capacity and integrity of the President and every member of the 
Administration [such an appointment] would be generally disgusting to 
the public, who would take it as a mere buying up of an enemy.” In view 
of the truth of this statement,.it seems astounding that Duane would even 
have the courage to apply for any position under the Monroe administration. 














THE CANALIZATION OF THE LOWER 
SUSQUEHANNA 


By James W. Livincoop 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


HEN the courageous colonial immigrant landed on American 
soil, his first thought was to find a convenient and prosper- 
ous locality in which to erect his home and to try his hand at 
gleaning the golden harvests which America was reported to 
produce. Rivers were the natural lines of penetration into the 
interior; so far as they were navigable they served as important 
highways to the settler. At the places where the Atlantic rivers 
emerged from the Piedmont and started across the coastal regions, 
waterfalls or rapids constituted obstacles which made them the 
heads of navigation. Below the fall line each river valley con- 
stituted a separate economic cell; the Connecticut, Hudson, Dela- 
ware, James, and other streams of more limited note each became 
a center of colonial life. 

However, the lower Susquehanna Valley was not settled by the 
early colonists as the river which drains it is unlike all other eastern 
waterways.’ Instead of being a stream of moderate descent and 
bordered with extensive ranges of bottom or flat lands below the 
fall line, the Susquehanna is roughest from its mouth to about 
fifty miles northward. Within this distance the river drops 
about 150 feet and for most of the distance washes the base of 
precipitous, rocky hills varying from one hundred to three hundred 
feet above the surface. Although there are no perpendicular 
falls in this section of the stream, the river bed is naturally rocky 
and the waters flow rapidly over the successive ranges of rock 
until they are lost in Chesapeake Bay. The Susquehanna was “ill 


>For descriptions of the ¥ see: A Description of the River Susque- 
hanna (Philadelphia, 1796) ; Gallatin, Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on Public Roads Po Canals, Appendix E, Mr. Latrobe’s Com- 
munication, 93-5; I. Weld, Travels Through The States of North America 
.. . from 1795-1797 (London, 1800), I, 127; rig BR asa Fithian’s 
Journal, ed. Albion and Dodson (Princeton, 1934), ; J. Melish, 4 
Description of the Roads of the Umited States (Phizasihia, 1814), p. 169; 


American Philosophical Society, Transactions, I, 
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adapted to navigation”; the topography of the lower valley did 
not beckon the colonial settler. 

The upper course of the river is very much different from the 
rough, lower course. Including all its northeastern branches, the 
Susquehanna is peculiar in the fact that as a navigable river it is 
much less interrupted by rapids or dangerous shoals than one 
would expect from the tortuous course it pursues through an 
extensive mountain system. The upper river is free from falls 
and the occasional rapids were no great hindrance to navigation. 
Only where the river passes through the Blue Ridge range have 
the waters been unable to beat a smooth passageway and so are 
obliged to tumble over the head of the Great Conewago Falls. 

These falls marked the lower limits of navigation to the early 
boatman as they were almost impassable impediments and, in addi- 
tion, from the falls to the mouth of the river the channel was 
shallow, rapid, and extremely rough. These features of the 
Susquehanna system made descending navigation of the lower sec- 
tion of the river extremely dangerous and ascending navigation 
almost impossible. But to the territory drained by this river 
within the states of New York and a large part of Pennsylvania, 
nature seemed to point out the Susquehanna as the great highway 
to market. As there is no great tributary flowing from the eastern 
part of Pennsylvania which formed a possible water connection 
with the Delaware, the early Susquehanna settlers had either to 
hazard the dangers of the river or haul their products over bad 
roads to Pennsylvania’s commercial metropolis on the Delaware. 
The latter was not only expensive but was also a time-devouring 
process which made it practically unprofitable. 

Since the Conewago Falls were the beginning of the rough 
water, early boatmen did not pass below this point. The village 
of Middletown, erected near the falls, soon became an important 
port of entry for transshipment. In 1790 as many as 150,000 
bushels of wheat came down the river as far as this town along 
with boards and scantling.? As it was necessary to reduce products 


* An Historical Account of the Rise, Lh - aprangeh and Present State of the 
Canal Navigation of Pennsylvania ... with an Appendix and Explanatory 
Map ..., published by it the Susquehanna and —— and Delaware 
Navigation Companies (Philadelphia, 1795), p. 42. Alex Grayslon to 
Jedediah Morse, Lewisburg, March 5, 1789 in answer to a list of queries 
on Dauphin county, in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
VI (1882), 115-116. 
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to a concentrated form for overland hauling, Middletown early 
became the seat of large flour mills; its flour was sent by wagon 
to Philadelphia at an estimated cost of 5s.3d. per hundredweight* 
from which point it was carried to all sections of the world.* Soon 
boats began to land at the shore opposite Middletown and there 
cargoes were transshipped overland to Baltimore.* The Chesa- 
peake merchants and shippers early began to recognize the value 
of the Susquehanna granary and were eager to get the flour trade 
of the valley away from Philadelphia. The expense of the wagon 
haul, however, was so great that little profit was made. 

Before long, enterprising individuals began to devise schemes 
by means of which the obstacles to navigation at the Conewago 
Falls might be removed. A survey party in 1790 suggested that 
a canal should be built about the falls to permit the passage of 
river craft below that point. Governor Mifflin believed in the 
benefits that would be derived from this enterprise and on July 3, 
1792 a contract was made calling for the construction of a canal 
forty feet wide and four feet deep around the falls. This was 
the first canal constructed within the state of Pennsylvania. It 
was opened to traffic with great ceremony on November 22, 1797, 
amid the roar from an “amature cannon.’® 

This canal around the falls, however, was not destined to play 


*jJ. L. Ringwalt, Development of Transportation Systems in the United 
States (Philadelphia, 1888). Ringwalt estimates that the charge amounted 
to about $14.66 per ton in Pennsylvania currency. American State Papers, 
Miscellaneous, I, 858. In a comparative statement of the cost of land and 
water carriage made in 1794 it was estimated that the cost of land transpor- 
tation from Middletown to Philadelphia was 5s.6d. per cwt. or 20 tons for 
about 110 miles. Kelsey, ed., Casenove’s Journal (Haverford, 1922), p. 54. 
In the same year (1794) this traveller found that the cartage from Har- 
risburg to Philadelphia was the same as the estimate given between Middle- 
town and Philadelphia (5s.3d. per cwt.). He added that because of the 
passage of the army through this town, en route to the scene of the 
Whiskey Rebellion, rates had temporarily jumped to as much as 8s. per cwt. 

. Kuhlman, History of the Flour Milling Industry (Boston, 1929), 

pp. 22-23; a oT of the River Susquehanna; Cazenove’s Jou 
p. 52; . LaRochfoucauld, Travels ere ge the United States of 
North ba Rs in the years 1795, 1796, and 1797, I, 90-91; J. P. Brissot 
de Warville, New Travels in the United States (Dublin, 1782), p pp. 154- 
156; Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, VI, 117. 

6S, Day, Historical Collections of the State P Pennsylvania arg 
1843), 701; Niles’ Weekly — XXXI, 4; J. Gibson, History of 
County (Chicago, 1886), p. 333 

* Account of the ee oe Canal on the River Susquehanna; J. Gibson, 
History of York County, p. 333; Gallatin, —? of the Se Towher of - 
Treasury on Public Roads and Canals, 32; A. F. Harlow, Old 
(New York, 1926), p. 15. 
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an important role in river navigation. Even before it was com- 
pleted a new type of craft appeared on the Susquehanna that was 
able to run the falls in safety. About the year 1795 the first 
vessel “in the shape of an ark” passed the Conewago Falls and 
continued on down the river to its mouth at Havre de Grace, 
Maryland.’ Before long many similar crafts appeared on the 
Susquehanna during high water. The river trade of Middletown 
was almost immediately destroyed and the bulk of the river traffic 
was carried to the mouth of the river whence it was carried to 
Baltimore. 

To the valley folk the Susquehanna was now regarded as a 
navigable river all the way to its mouth, but this was so only in a 
limited sense. Viewed in its whole extent the ascending naviga- 
tion was very difficult and extremely limited, while the descending 
navigation was uncertain and of short duration. Property could 
be floated down stream only in the time of high water which 
seldom occurred except in the early spring. During these floods 
the river was not navigated with any degree of safety or success, 
if at all, for more than a week or ten days. The consequence was 
that the whole trade of the Susquehanna descended at approx- 
imately the same time. The markets which were at all times un- 
certain became overloaded; the owners had incurred expenses 
which they could not meet without sales and so they were fre- 
quently obliged to sell their wares at ruinous sacrifies. Then too, 
it sometimes happened that there was no spring flood sufficient 
for descending navigation and the producer lost heavily through 
deterioration and spoilage of his goods. 

When the trade of the Susquehanna began to reach Baltimore, 
via this all water route, the merchants of the city eagerly courted 
it. They were not blind to the importance of this great transpor- 


™A Description of the River Susquehanna, p. + $: Heeed, The Register 
of Pennsylvania (16 vols., Philadelphia, G8 1838), II, ; G. Johnston, 
History of Cecil County, Maryland (Elkton, 1881), p. 0, Jones, History 
of the Early Settlement of the Juniata Valley, p. 173; Casenove’s Journal, p. 
53. The inventor of the ark was an ingenious Pennsylvania Dutchman who 
lived along the Juniata River. Different accounts spell his name: Cryder, 
Kryder, and Kreider. Cazenove, the general agent of the Holland Land 
Company, reported in his Journal that arks were on the river when he made 
his journey through eastern Pennsylvania in 1794; others give the date as 
late as 1797. 

*W. C. Carter, History of York County (Harrisburg, 1930), p. 204; 
Flint, Letters from America in R. G. Thwaites, ed. Early Western Feels 
(32 vols., Cleveland, 1904-7), IX, 66. 
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tation lane; they realized the potential wealth of the Pennsyl- 
vania hinterland. Founded in 1729, Baltimore soon rose to 
prominence in the Chesapeake region; by 1800 it had grown into 
a city of nearly 70,000 inhabitants. The Revolutionary War 
served as a great stimulus to the shipping interests of Baltimore 
and started her upon a commercial career. The Chesapeake 
metropolis not only had commercial ties with the people of the 
Susquehanna valley but its people were of the same race and 
religion as the settlers of central Pennsylvania.? The Germans 
and Scotch-Irish of interior Pennsylvania were not too friendly 
with the Quakers of Philadelphia nor did they especially desire 
to trade with their own state metropolis when they could float on 
nature’s power, free of charge, to the Chesapeake. The Baltimore 
merchants anxiously encouraged the rivermen to carry their wares 
southward for they saw in the control of the Susquehanna region 
not only a rich, fertile domain added to their market, but also a 
way to the west via the westward branches of that stream. 


In order that Baltimore could better secure the prospective 
trade of the upper waters of the Susquehanna, the General 
Assembly of the state of Maryland passed an act as early as 
1783 granting a charter to a company for making a canal from 
tide water to a point known as Love Island located just south of 
the Pennsylvania-Maryland boundary.’® The company, composed 
of William Augustine Washington, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
Thomas Russell, Aquilla Hall, John Churchman, and forty others, 
mostly from the city of Baltimore, promised to raise £20,000 and 
finish the construction of the canal by 1801." This organization 
was known as “The Proprietors of the Susquehanna Canal” ; their 
undertaking was the first of its kind in the Unted States. 


Work progressed slowly; the magnitude of the construction 
was much greater than had been anticipated. At numerous times 
supplementary legislation was passed by the Assembly extending 
the time of completion and the amount of stock that could be 
subscribed. Additional acts allowed the company to expend 


*C. Ei. bial, ~ Revolutionary Movement in Pennsylvania (Phila- 
— 1901), p. 

Johnston, } of Cecil County, Maryland, pp. 376-377; J. T 
Schart, Chronicle of Baltimore (Baltimore, 1874), 2 208 ; 5 Excerpt from the 
Original Minute Book of the Proprietors of the Susquehanna Canal, owned 
by Ibid Schriver, corresponding secretary of the Maryland Historical Society. 
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$5,000 in opening and clearing the bed of the river with the stipula- 
tion that half tolls could be charged on river traffic. 

By 1802 enough water could be kept in the canal to make an 
official inspection; the governors of Maryland and Pennsylvania 
were taken through the canal. “In the course of the Excursion,” 
the canal manager reports, “they were also to demonstrate to the 
entire satisfaction of all persons present that the canal will afford 
a safe, easy, and expeditious navigation of more than nine miles 
up and down the most difficult and dangerous part of the River.’’* 
The report of this inspection was disseminated far and wide; the 
purpose of the inspection was to interest Pennsylvania in extend- 
ing the canal northward at least as far as Columbia. But the 
proposed codperation did not mature; the stock of the company 
fell rapidly from £1,000 to less than £500. 

In 1803 the company reported that the canal was officially 
finished. It was, indeed, a very rough course about nine miles 
long and irregular in breadth and depth. The engineers made the 
fatal mistake of making the bottom circular which was not suitable 
for arks and other wide, flat-bottomed boats. Premiums were 
offered to promote navigation up and down the canal. Not many 
claimants for the prizes appeared although “Mr. Henry Putt, a 
respectable inhabitant of the Waters of the Juniata, did make 
one complete voyage down and up and down a second time” for 
which he received $50.00.2* 

The Maryland sponsors of the canal continually tried to get the 
state of Pennsylvania to clear the river for safe navigation as far 
south as the Mason and Dixon line; the Quaker state persistently 
turned a deaf ear to any codperation with the Maryland promoters. 
The Harrisburg legislators feared that by smoothing the surface 
of the Susquehanna they would prune Philadelphia’s tree of com- 
mercial fortune. They held it to be their patriotic duty to aid their 
own metropolis against a city in a “foreign” state. In view of this 
situation, the directors of the Maryland canal planned to open a 
road from the head of their canal to Love Island to connect with 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in order to tap that region with- 
out having to hazard the uncertain river. 


In spite of state aid, assessments, and lotteries, the canal was 


* Excerpts from the Original Minute Book. 
* Ibid. 
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not profitable. Expenses grew; construction was faulty; revenues 
were delayed. Passage through the canal was slow because it was 
necessary to pass through many locks. Then, too, the canal had 
been constructed as much with a view to the erection of mills run 
by water power as to the purposes of navigation. To fit the canal 
for mill purposes the current had to be fairly strong; this current 
carried the alluvium of the river into the canal. The banks were 
washed by the current and bars were formed by the silt. The 
canal proved to be almost as dangerous as the river itself and its 
tolls were avoided whenever a river passage seemed possible.** 

In 1804 the legislature of Maryland granted the directors of the 
canal the right to operate lotteries to supplement their elusive 
revenue. The benefit from this right was apparently only 
temporary as the canal was sold in 1817 by the sheriff of Cecil 
County at a great loss to the original owners. The purchasers 
immediately executed the bold measure of extending a wing dam 
at Love Island so as to obstruct the entire eastern channel of the 
river. This dam was constructed on the “plea of necessity,” but 
there was possibly the more sinister purpose of making this “a 
sure means to force upon the public the use of the Canal.” This 
move embittered the valley folk who formerly were accustomed 
to using the canal only when it was impossible to navigate the 
river. This policy of the new owners of the canal increased the 
friction between the two states and created a great demand for 
Pennsylvania’s interference in this situation.“* To the merchants 
of Baltimore this little Maryland canal was obviously a keen dis- 
appointment. The owners, after 1817, were openly operating 
for personal profit; they did not recognize the great value of their 
project as a lane from the Pennsylvania hinterland to the Balti- 
more market. Instead of befriending the rivermen, they em- 
bittered them by mean, tricky policies. 

Despite the failure of this canal, Baltimore continued to receive 
much trade from the regions drained by the mighty Susquehanna 
system. Although the river traffic still suffered from the hazardous 
journey, and although there was no ascending navigation to speak 
of, lumber, grain, flour, whiskey, and many other agricultural 
products continued to enter the Baltimore market. In the year 


“ American State Papers, Miscellaneous, 1, 727. 
%*MS. Petition signed by over 800 persons of Union county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1820. Archive Division of the Pennsylvania State Library. 
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1822, $1,337,925 worth of goods descended the river to Port 
Deposit** from whence most of it was transshipped to Baltimore. 
Despite this rather large trade, the Baltimore people were not 
satisfied with their water highway to the interior of Pennsylvania 
and New York. 

By this time Baltimore’s rivals in the north were very active in 
the pursuit of internal improvements. New York was Erie Canal- 
minded ; Pennsylvania’s Union Canal project had been reawakened 
and work was again begun on this link to connect the Susquehanna 
and Delaware Rivers.** By means of this route Philadelphia not 
only hoped to reach the West but she also dreamed of diverting 
the trade of the Susquehanna to her own market. This project 
made the Baltimore merchants nervous; Maryland business men 
were alarmed about the future. Besides the dangers created by 
the Union Canal construction, the old Potomac Company which 
was to connect the Chesapeake region with the West was reported 
to be hopelessly insolvent and unable to carry out the purpose of 
its incorporation. In 1821 a board of investigation declared this 
project a miserable failure. This investigation gave birth to a 
new project, the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. But to the com- 
mercial folk of Baltimore this new company did not mean much; 
it appeared to throw its traffic into the southern part of the 
Chesapeake region out of the reach of Baltimore. Notwithstand- 
ing her interest in internal improvements, Baltimore opposed the 
new route to the West. 

Thus aroused, Baltimore saw the need of a better navigable 
connection with the upper Susquehanna. Not only did she wish to 
make the transportation of the standard forest and agricultural 
products safer and cheaper, but she was also interested in tapping 
the growing iron and coal regions of Pennsylvania. The leaders 
of the city were determined that the magnificence of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio plan should not dominate the Maryland legislature’s 
mind. In this Baltimore was successful, and by a resolution passed 
at the December Session, 1822, commissioners were appointed “to 
lay out, and survey a route for a canal, which will connect the 


*G. W. Lightner, Susquehanna Register of Arks, Rafts, &c, &c. arriving 
at Port Deposit in the Year 1822, 1823. A copy of this Register is 
deposited in the Enoch Pratt Library, Baltimore. These goods were carried 
in 537 arks and 514 board and timber rafts. Only $12,000 worth of property 
was — destroyed in transport during this season. 
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waters of the Susquehanna with the city of Baltimore, beginning 
at the Conewago Falls, or on a point of said river which the com- 
missioners may deem the most practicable; and shall also be 
directed to lay out, and survey a route for a canal from the same 
point, on the Susquehanna, or Conewago Falls, to the head of 
tide water, on the Susquehanna ; and report upon the practicability, 
the expense, and necessary circumstances attending the same to 
the next General Assembly. . . .”2* 

In order to acquaint themselves with practical information on 
the subject, the commissioners visited the Erie Canal and hired 
James Geddes, then employed on the Erie, to survey their pro- 
posed route. In New York they were convinced that “the great 
advantages of canal navigation are no longer a matter of specula- 
tion and theory” and determined that a Susquehanna cana! should 
be built. In order to acquaint themselves with the Susquehanna 
system above the upper terminal of their proposed canal and to 
show the possibilities of a water route from Baltimore to the 
growing sections of Pennsylvania and New York, they returned 
home via Lake Cayuga, a short portage to the Susquehanna 
whence they travelled in an open boat to Harrisburg. 

The commisioners estimated the cost of navigating a forty ton 
ark from Oswego, New York, to Conewago, a distance of 250 
miles, at about $50 while from Conewago to tide, a distance of 
between 60 and 70 miles by the river channel, the expense varied 
from $50 to $70. The trip from Conewago to tide cost more 
than one-half of the expense of the whole trip from the highest 
point up the river independent of insurance which amounted to 
about 14% above Conewago but which was from 7 to 10% 
of the value of the cargo below.’® From the Susquehanna at 
Columbia a large amount of trade was diverted to Philadelphia 
for producers found it cheaper to haul their goods by wagon 
85 miles at a rate of $10 per ton than to hazard the river. Prac- 
tically all of the merchandise intended for the Susquehanna coun- 
try was sent overland from Philadelphia to Columbia and Harris- 
burg and conveyed to its destination in Durham boats.” 

The commissioners were well satisfied that a canal could be 


* Report by the Maryland Commissioners on A Proposed Canal from, 
Baltimore to Conewago (Baltimore, 1823). 
* Ibid., p. 31. 
™ Tbid., pp. 25-26. 
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constructed along the Susquehanna. By means of this avenue 
they told the merchants of Baltimore that they would gain access 
to a region three times as large as the state of Maryland with a 
population larger than that of their own state. As “their natural 
and only sea-port,” Baltimore would gain the whole of the ascending 
trade to this vast region and would no longer have to trade “in 
money” with the rural shippers. Heavy but comparatively cheap 
articles would be sent to Baltimore over this canal rather than 
to Philadelphia by wagon.** 

This canal was also visioned as a link to the West. With a short 
canal to connect the Juniata and Allegheny Rivers, the commis- 
sioners saw a complete avenue opened between Pittsburgh and 
Baltimore “by means of no more than one hundred and forty- 
three miles of canal in a distance of about four hundred miles.”** 
Such a link was seriously needed by the Chesapeake city, for, 
since river steamers made their appearance in western streams 
about 1817, much of the former wagon traffic to Baltimore had 
been diverted into the renowned triangle of the West to New 
Orleans to New York to the West. The possibility of such a 
connection was also a good talking point to be used against the 
backers of the Chesapeake and Ohio project. 

The Baltimore commissioners were not satisfied merely to build 
a canal to tide; their plans called for a continuous canal from 
Conewago to Baltimore. River craft and canal boats, they main- 
tained, were “utterly unfit to contend with the wind and waves of 
the exposed deep waters of the tide.” The continuous route would 
make the journey cheaper and would also eliminate the expense of 
transshipment at Havre de Grace. But most important was the 
fact that “no other market whatever can, with any thing like the 
same advantages, come in competition with that of Baltimore; be- 
cause, to reach any other seaport would require transshipment at 
Port Deposit, additional tolls, exposure, delays, and the travelling a 
greater distance by canal and natural navigation.” Baltimore was 
especially anxious to have a continuous canal because of the strong 
possibilities that the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal connecting 
the “two bays” would be completed, thus giving Philadelphia access 
to the goods received at the mouth of the Susquehanna or the 


" Tbid., pp. 42, 45-48. 
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terminus of a canal which extended only to tide. So important 
did the commissioners regard the Susquehanna Canal that they 
suggested the project should not be entrusted to the hands of a 
chartered company or joint stock company but that the state of 
Maryiand should hold it exclusively.** 

The report of the commissioners aroused interest in internal 
improvements to a fever pitch in Baltimore. Opinion was seriously 
divided as to whether the Susquehanna project or the Chesapeake 
and Ohio plan was the more advantageous to the city. Newspapers 
carried articles to educate the public and acquaint them with the 
facts of each.** Early in December 1823, General Harper and a 
number of the most prominent citizens of Baltimore waited upon 
the mayor and requested him to call a meeting of the citizens at 
the Exchange “for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
expediency of promoting a connection between the Ohio and the 
Chesapeake at Baltimore, by a canal through the District of Co- 
lumbia.”** The mayor readily agreed and a meeting was called 
for December 13. When notice appeared of this meeting some 
citizens requested that it be postponed until the twentieth, at 
which time the Susquehanna Navigation and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio project could be jointly considered. The meeting was so 
arranged; on the appointed day a numerous gathering collected. 
General Harper addressed the meeting in favor of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio project. He remarked that he held the Susquehanna 
navigation to be very important, but that the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal would be of a more national character, would help rescue the 
western trade from being diverted to New Orleans, and be of 
greater advantage to Baltimore. In supporting the Chesapeake 
and Ohio plan, General Harper said that “you now enjoy the 
downward trade of the whole country watered by the Susquehanna 
and its branches, in which you can have no successful rival.” 
The General held that the Susquehanna Commissioners had over- 
emphasized the hazards of the river traffic and that losses were 


* Tbid., p. 65. 

™ Newspaper clippings. Box on Susquehanna-Tide Water Canal in the 
Maryland Historical Society. 

* General Harper’s Speech to the Citizens of Baltimore on the Expediency 
of Promoting a Connection between the Ohio, at Pittsburg, and the Waters 
of the Chesapeake at Baltimore, by a Canal through the District of Columbia 
with his Reply to some of the Objections of Mr. Winchester. Delivered 
at a meeting held at the Exchange on December 20, 1823. 
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actually less than one per cent of the total goods received. The 
speaker then turned his attention to the Philadelphia projects 
which were being sponsored to tap the Susquehanna trade. He 
foresaw that the Union Canal would most likely lack water and 
that the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal would necessitate trans- 
shipment. “I think myself warranted in the conclusion,” con- 
tinued Harper, “that Baltimore cannot be deprived of the down- 
ward trade of the Susquehanna, even when the two canals 
projected by the people of Pennsylvania shall be finished; events 
which are certainly not very near, perhaps not quite certain.” 

General Harper then turned his attention to the problem of 
ascending trade on the Susquehanna. He held that the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal would be in the same situation in this 
respect as Baltimore. Until the Union Canal is finished to Mid- 
dietown, he declared, all returning merchandise to the Susque- 
hanna country must be hauled over land. Viewing the situation, 
Harper held that Baltimore suffered no handicap in competition 
with Philadelphia for this trade. From Baltimore to the Cone- 
wago falls where ascending river navigation began, he found to 
be 58 miles “over an excellent turnpike road”; from Philadelphia 
to Columbia “‘over a road not so good” was 74 miles with an addi- 
tional ten or so to the falls. General Harper warmed to fever 
heat on this subject. He charged the merchants of Baltimore 
themselves for the loss of the ascending or return trade and in 
regard to Philadelphia’s superiority he said, “It is your own 
supineness; your want of attention to the proper means of ad- 
vancing, in this respect at least, your own interest; the erroneous 
principles on which you conduct the trade; and, believe me, that 
while you continue in the same course, the canal to which you look 
with such fond expectations, would afford you no relief.”** In 
conclusion General Harper presented the resolution, “That the 
measure in question (the Susquehanna Navigation), although 
highly interesting in its character, and deserving to be steadily 
kept in view. by the citizens of Baltimore, and the whole state, is 
not of pressing or immediate exigency.” 

Mr. George Winchester, one of the commissioners and a firm 
believer in the canalization of the Susquehanna, presented his 
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opinions to the meeting after Harper had concluded. With much 
feeling and eloquence, Winchester claimed that “the salvation 
of Baltimore must in a great measure depend upon the Susque- 
hanna canal.” “The great importance which it contemplates with 
the very extensive trade which the proposed canal will lay open 
to this city, with the fairest portion of the United States,” he 
argued, “certainly presents a prospect which no good citizen can 
look upon with indifference.” He held that it would be premature 
to consider a western project such as the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, but that the Susquehanna should receive the unanimous 
and undivided support of the city. 


In rebuttal, General Harper answered Winchester and refuted 
his statements at great length. However, when the question was 
taken, Mr. Winchester’s resolution favoring the Susquehanna 
project was carried by a great majority. Accordingly in 1823 the 
Maryland Legislature passed legislation authorizing the city of 
Baltimore to construct a canal from that city to Conewago pro- 
viding Pennsylvania would grant her permission. 

The favorable opinion which had so heartily endorsed the plan, 
however, did not suffice to bring it into execution. Financial con- 
ditions were extremely precarious at the time; the outlook for 
the canal to the north was indeed poor.** But the merchants of 
Baltimore realized that they had either to keep pace with rival 
cities or suffocate. In 1824 and 1825 reports were made by the 
Susquehanna Commissioners in an attempt to keep the project 
alive and attempts were made to cultivate Pennsylvania’s favor.” 
It was the opinion of most of the active citizens of Baltimore that 
a canal was vital, and since it began to appear that the Chesapeake 
and Delaware canal would be constructed, an improved connection 
with the mouth of the Susquehanna appeared absolutely necessary. 
The Baltimore people had no doubt in their minds that the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware project was planned to carry away the trade 
of the Susquehanna and give Philadelphia the exclusive control 
of the Pennsylvania hinterland. As the completion of a canal to 
Conewago appeared too burdensome at this time, the proposition 
of a still-water Canal from Baltimore to Havre de Grace was 
brought forward. 


“J. T. Scharf, Chronicles of Baltimore, p. 445. 
” York Recorder, January 27, 1824. 
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The Chesapeake metropolis realized that something had to be 
done immediately to thwart Philadelphia; the bitter rivalry grew 
daily. Since the passage of the 1823 law it became more and more 
manifest that supreme efforts and sacrifices had to be made to 
overtake Philadelphia. The Quaker City was about to enjoy the 
usefulness of the Union Canal; she was vigorously pushing the 
Chesapeake and Delaware project; she was spending great sums 
of money in encouraging the Pennsylvania State Works. But the 
Baltimore citizens disagreed over minor details; dimensions, 
terminals and locations were street corner subjects. In this state 
of affairs nothing constructive could be done and it was finally 
deemed advisable to call a meeting to promote “concert and unity 
of action.” This assemblage appointed a Committee “to place 
before the public the object to which the city’s single attention 
should be brought.’*° 

With lynx-eyed accuracy the committee sorted out the main 
issues and reported to their fellow citizens in January, 1827." 
They maintained that after forty years of planning and spending 
for internal improvements Baltimore was “still in the wilderness.” 
Before the days of canal transportation Baltimore could compete 
with the Philadelphia market but in 1827 those days of “generous 
competition” were over. Since the Pennsylvania metropolis began 
to experiment with canals, the life of Baltimore hung in the 
balance but still had done nothing constructive. Now with the 
Pennsylvania State Works in construction it was absolutely nec- 
essary for Baltimore to make “instant exertions” to cope with 
the problem. The investigators held that it was necessary to 
sponsor a canal project immediately. Once trade was diverted 
from a city, it could not be regained. In very descriptive language 
they held that “the desert daily advances upon the city, and in 
such cases the very spirit of pestilence seems to have driven from 
its streets the busy hum of industry.” The committee then pre- 
sented their solution to the problem. They suggested that a canal 
be built to connect with the Pennsylvania State Works at Columbia, 
Pennsylvania. This proposed canal was to extend only to tide 


@“Diary of Robert Gilmore” in Maryland Magazine of History and 
Biography, XVII (1922), 245-246. 

= Report and Resolution relative to Internal Improvement and the Susque- 
hanna Canal Report. Report adopted January 5, 1827. A copy of the 
report and resolution is owned by Mr. Shriver, corresponding secretary of 
the Maryland Historical Society. 
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water; it was thought that the canalization of the lower Susque- 
hanna would divert all of the trade of the Pennsylvania State 
project to Baltimore. This all sounded very encouraging to the 
commercial folk of the Chesapeake center but Pennsylvania still 
held the trump card. 

Baltimore’s great difficulty was that her projected canal had 
to be constructed partly on Pennsylvania soil. For some time her 
merchants had been fery-ing for charter rights to construct a water 
way to Conewago; fo a long time they had fought loud and 
boisterously for their Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad charter 
to York. In this struggle Baltimore received valuable support 
from the southern counties of Pennsylvania. Much of this sec- 
tion of the state was physio-geographically connected with Balti- 
more and its interests lay to the south. The improvement policy 
of the state of Pennsylvania was very unpopular in this region; 
in the eyes of the people of Lancaster, York, Adams, Franklin, 
and Cumberland counties the State Works failed to give them any 
advantages but their taxes helped pay the bills. The citizens of 
this southern tier of counties openly stated their desire for a con- 
nection with Baltimore. They readily joined the Anti-Mason 
party in opposition to the administration’s internal improvement 
platform** and became the spokesman for Baltimore in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature. 

A number of up-state coal and lumber people soon joined the 
representatives of the southern counties in their clamor for the 
extension of the state canal to tide at Havre de Grace. They 
claimed that the great coal, iron, and lumber products of the 
branches of the Susquehanna could not advantageously reach 
market without a continuous canal connection with tide water. The 
Philadelphia and Columbia railroad (the eastern link of the 
mongrel State Works) could not carry their bulky goods; the 
Union Canal was not large enough for their passage to Philadel- 
phia via Reading. In 1835 petitioners of the valley stated that 
“the whole lumber and coal of the Susquehanna, destined for the 
Chesapeake markets will pursue the precarious, and very often 
ruinous channel of the river” unless a canal were constructed.* 


*C. McCarty, Anti-Masonic Party: A Study of Political Anti-Masonry in 
the United States, 1827-40 in the Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association, 1902, I, 427-428. 

*S. Hazard, Register of Pennsylvania, II, 103-4. This argument was 
nothing more than a talking point for little coal could be shipped via the 
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As early as 1834 Baltimore began to feel the effects of the 
Pennsylvania State Works** and the clamor made by the friends 
of Baltimore became louder. Although the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal was now completed and would afford Philadelphia a 
means of tapping the Susquehanna at Havre de Grace if a canal 
were dug to tide, her representatives still condemned Baltimore’s 
Rasputin-like power behind the scenes at Harrisburg. In 1835 the 
bill providing for a canal charter passed the Senate and from all 
appearances was destined to become a bill. 

At this time Philadelphia decided to take a final stand to thwart 
the canal charter bill. The leading citizens of the city met in 
town-meeting on April 9, 1835, where they drew up resolutions 
which were forwarded to their representatives at Harrisburg. The 
Philadelphians viewed the proposed charter as completely sub- 
versive to the principles of the State Works; they feared that it 
would make “our public works tributary to a rival state.’ The 
Philadelphians requested their representatives to use all “honorable 
means” possible to kill this legislation.”** 

Despite Philadelphia’s stand the bill became law on April 15, 
1835. It authorized the construction of a canal from Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, to the Maryland-Pennsylvania line along the eastern 
bank of the river. Maryland had already chartered a canal from 
the state line to tide under the incorporated name of the Tidewater 
Canal Company. The two canals were later united and went under 
the name of the Susquehanna-Tidewater Canal. Even in the bill 
itself, protection was given to Philadelphia; Section 10 of the 
act required that charges on the canal should not be less than 
the rates on the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad with the 
exception of lumber, iron, and coal and that the charges on the 
canal should be uniform with the tolls of the State Canals. 

In spite of these protection clauses and the fact that the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal would offer a connection with 
the new canal to Philadelphia, the passage of the act caused a 
great excitement in Philadelphia. The Philadelphia Herald cried 
that “this measure strikes a deadly blow at the prosperity of 
Philadelphia.” The capitalists of the Quaker City shook their 






river as that product had to rely on a regular carrier and could not depend 
on | spring freshets. 
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heads in disgust to think that their thirty-two million dollar proj- 
ect would carry all of the profits of the West and of the Susque- 
hanna region into the lap of another.** 

The Marylanders, when they heard the news of the passage of 
the charter bill, were indeed, happy and “almost ready to il- 
luminate.” They believed that they now held a commanding posi- 
tion in reference to the whole of the improvement projects of 
Pennsylvania; to them the canal opened golden lands for their 
market. The Baltimore Gazette about this time remarked: “Phila- 
delphia had gained by the passage of this bill, she has acquired 
information which perhaps could not have been obtained in any 
other way and which may prove of infinite service in the future, 
it has taught her that a portion of the state of Pennsylvania lies 
west of the Susquehanna.”*" 

Two editors who had carefully followed the bitter commercial 
war between Philadelphia and Baltimore overlooked all petty 
fears and. prejudices and foresaw the new canal to tide as an 
avenue which would bring wealth to both. The editor of Niles’ 
Commercial Register, writing only a few days before the passage 
of the bill authorizing the construction of the canal, maintained 
that the canal would “give to commodities descending the Susque- 
hanna their natural direction to the tide—from whence, by the 
Chesapeake and Delaware canal, or to Baltimore, they will seek 
a market as circumstances, or the wishes of parties, may direct.’’** 
The editor of the Columbia Spy held the same opinion; he wrote 
that Philadelphia and Baltimore would both prosper from the 
canal together with his own little “city in miniature.” It remamed, 
however, for the canal Company to wrestle with the difficulties 
of financing and constructing the canal before any of the prophecies 
could be fulfilled. 


* Ibid., XLVIII, 136. 
* Ibid., XLVIII, 136. Reprint of article from the Baltimore American. 
*® Niles’ Register, XLVIII, 113. 












THOMAS BARTON’S COLLECTION OF 
MINERALS 


By Cuartes W. RutscHky, Jr. 
William Penn Senior High School, York, Pa. 


HE accounts of the pioneers in the study of minerals in the 
New World are as interesting as they are vague. It appears 
that formal study of the subject did not begin until late in the 
eighteenth century. In 1792, the Chemical Society of Philadelphia 
was organized, “with the avowed purpose of acquiring informa- 
tion regarding the minerals of the United States.”* Prior to this 
date only a few accounts appear that show an interest in minerals. 
One refers to a William Sampson Vaux, about whom the his- 
torian declares that, “it is not unlikely that he acquired his 
interest in minerals through his uncle Joseph Sampson (1767- 
1826) who made perhaps the earliest collection in America, which 
was later given to Haverford College.”? Here supposition gives 
way to fact. Only when reliable and valid records of the past 
reveal facts can one be sure of the truth. 

There is evidence which allows a refutation of the afore- 
mentioned assumption of “perhaps the earliest collection in 
America.” In 1807, Benjamin S. Barton writes of his father, 
Thomas Barton (1730-1780), “If I do not greatly mistake there 
were specimens of Tin in the fine collection of North American 
minerals, which was made by my father, nearly forty years ago, 
at a time when he paid more attention to this part of Natural 
History, than, so far as I know, any other person in the (then) 
colonies. The greater part of my father’s collection was sent to 
England; but falling into the hands of those who knew little of 
its value, it has never been heard of, or mentioned in any of the 
printed accounts of minerals, that I have seen.”* This account, 
coming from a son, might escape notice or receive scant recogni- 


*Samuel A. Gordon, The Mineralogy of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
— 


* Benjamin S. Barton, A Discourse on some of the Principal Desiderata 
in Natural History (Philadelphia, 1807), p. 86, Appendix, Note R. 
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tion as being reliably accurate, were it not for the fact that Dr. 
Benjamin S. Barton was a leading scientist of the times and an 
internationally recognized authority on the Natural Sciences. Full 
credence, therefore, can be given to the statement. This places 
the date of Thomas Barton’s collection of minerals about the time 
of the birth of Joseph Sampson (1767). Accurate verification of 
this date is found in the following letters* written by Thomas 
Barton himself : 











































Lancaster, October 28, 1766 
Rev. dear Sir. 

.. 1 am busy in preparing letters to go by Mr. Andrews 
and in packing up a box of natural Productions for the 
Proprietor, which I must beg your leave to direct to your 
care. . I am under constant apprehensions that the 
vessel will sail before I can get them down; if so, I shall 
be sadly disappointed. Andrews I trust ‘will give me 
warning. .. . 


To Mr. Peters 


Rev. Dear Sir, 

I wrote to you about four days ago by Mr. Mitchell 
a merchant of your city. I now take the liberty to trouble 
you with a box of fossils etc. for the proprietor which 
I humbly request the favor of you to forward with the 
enclosed in the first London vessel. As I had the mis- 
fortune to be disappointed in sending them under the 
care of Mr. Andrews I hope you will commit them to 
the charge of some captain or passengers going to Lon- 
don, who will be kind enough to have them safely 
delivered. The box contains a collection of curiosities 
which cost me much Pains and such a one as I think 
will be acceptable to Mr. Penn. This makes me anxious 
about their safety. But I make no doubt but your care 
will relieve me of my fears about them. Be pleased to 
request the captain to keep the side with directions on 
it upwards; to stow it so as to be kept dry; for wet 
would dissolve the natural salts, marls, and many other 
things and change the color of the ores etc. I long to 
receive Mr. Penn’s present. I wish Mr. Aiskel would 
forward it to me. 


To R. Peters 


“Thomas Barton, Letters to the Reverend Richard Peters (Rector Christ 
Episcopal Church, Phila., Sec’y of the Province of Pennsylvania), Lan- 
caster County Historical Society. 


Tho. Barton. 
Lancaster, November 17, 1766 


Tho. Barton. 
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Another reference which points to an early collection of minerals 
by Thomas Barton is found in the catalogue of books and equip- 
ment owned by The Library Company at Lancaster, 1759. The 
list of museum equipment includes among other things, “some 
curious Mines, Minerals and Fossils (given by the Reverend Mr. 
Barton, one of the Directors of the Library).”* 

These letters and the catalogue reference establish a definite 
priority claim in favor of Thomas Barton as an early American 
colonial mineralogist. The writer has searched for the collection, 
but to date no information as to its whereabouts is available. It 
may be that some reader who chances upon this article may be 
the means of contributing some data that will be not only of 
historical importance, but will help to give a pioneer his due credit. 
Note: 

Thomas Barton (1730-1780), clergyman and teacher, was a 
native of Ireland, but descended from an English family which 
settled there in the reign of Charles I. After graduating from 
Dublin University, he migrated to America. In 1751 he opened 
a school at Norriton, Pennsylvania. He was, for some time, tutor 
at the Academy of Philadelphia. In 1753 he married Esther Rit- 
tenhouse, a sister of Dr. David Rittenhouse, the distinguished 
mathematician and astronomer, whose close friendship he enjoyed 
until his death. In 1754, Barton went to England where he re- 
ceived his episcopal orders. He returned to America as a mis- 
sionary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and served 
the congregations of Carlisle, Huntington (York Springs), and 
York. He accompanied, as chaplain, the expedition to Fort du 
Quesne. 

After leaving York county, he settled in the neighboring town 
of Lancaster as rector of St. James’. Here he remained nearly ' 
twenty years, dividing his time between the duties of his office 
and the pursuit of natural history. At last, because of his un- 
willingness to exchange his oath of allegiance taken when he re- 
ceived his holy orders for an adjuration of a secular nature to the 
newly formed Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, he was compelled 
to leave his post. He moved to the city of New York, where he 
died on May 25, 1780, aged fifty years. 


* amar seet County Historical Society Papers, XXXIII (Lancaster, 1929), 
245. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEVENS 


Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Dr. Gipson has called a meeting of the Council for the evening 
of April 9, preceding the Federation meeting, in accordance with 
the usual custom of the past few years. It is expected that 
meetings of several committees concerned with Association matters 
will convene sometime the same evening. Space for the gatherings 
has been reserved at the Penn-Harris Hotel. 


The program committee under Dr. William A. Russ has been 
very busy in arranging for the October 24-25 meeting at Gettys- 
burg. Members have been contacted as to suggestions and we are 
informed that all the prospective speakers have been approached 
and two have already accepted. Dr. R. W. Albright of the Temple 
University School of Theology will present a paper on the Penn- 
sylvania sects. Mr. William J. Kain of York has consented to 
discuss the colonial manors, a most interesting and important 
phase of Pennsylvania provincial history. Plans are already ar- 
ranged for an extensive tour of the Gettysburg Battlefield. Dr. 
Russ is to be commended for planning well in advance. It is 
not too early for members and friends of the Association to set 
aside these two October days for the Gettysburg meeting. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Those who attended the Williamsport meeting of the Associa- 
tion in 1939 and visited the home of the Muncy Historical Society 
will remember its many interesting exhibits and the remarkable 
arrangement of early American furniture. The group is no less 
distinguished for its programs which have been mentioned from 
time to time in this section. The December 1940 meeting was 
addressed by Mr. John P. Young on the subject, “History of 
Early American Blown and Pressed Glass,” and by Mrs. Kate 
M. Shoemaker on “Muncy in the 1860’s and 70’s.” At the annual 
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business meeting in January, Mr. Eugene Bertin was re-elected 
president. Dr. T. Kenneth Wood continues as corresponding 
secretary. In February Dr. Elsie Murray of Athens and the 
Tioga Point Museum, authority on the history and archaeology 
of the upper Susquehanna region, spoke on “Travelers Up and 
Down the Susquehanna.” This talk was illustrated with slides. 
George O. Bird, curator of the same institution, spoke on “Early 
Pennsylvania Architecture.” The March 7 meeting featured Dr. 
T. B. Stewart, archaeologist of Lock Haven and owner of one 
of the most distinctive private collections in the state, in a talk 
on “The Great Island’s Place in West Branch History.” Dr. 
W. R. Petrie presented a second address on “Early Hunting 
and Fishing Annals of the West Branch and its Tributaries.” It 
will be readily recognized that this is a distinctive program series 
featuring well-known authorities on the several topics discussed. 


At nearby Williamsport in the same county, the Lycoming 
County Historical Society has continued its series of programs 
identified with significant developments in local history and fea- 
tured by attractive social activities. The December, 1940, Christ- 
mas meeting was devoted to the topic “By-Gone Christmases 
Around the County.” A Dunkard Christmas at Blooming Grove, 
as well as the native Christmas customs of Swedes, Pennsylvania 
German, and Quaker settlers in various sections of the county 
were taken up by several persons acquainted with each. The 
crowning achievement of several years of patient effort upon 
the part of the devoted leaders of the society was reached, however, 
on the evening of February 21 when the members were able to 
view for the first time in its nearly completed stages the new 
home, museum, and library located at 858 West Fourth Street 
in Williamsport. On the following day the museum was formally 
opened to the general public. Much credit is due the able leader- 
ship of President Oliver Decker for the vigor with which he 
directed the drive for funds making possible the purchase and 
development of the property. Similar credit is due Mr. Bruce 
A. Hunt and Miss Katherine Bennet, leaders of the society for 
many years who have dreamed of and worked for such a con- 
structive objective since the early days of its existence. Both 
have contributed liberally of time and effort in making possible 
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the early use of the property as a museum. The writer was privi- 
leged to view the building a few months ago and can testify to 
its remarkable possibilities as a home for the growing collections 
of the society. All friends of Pennsylvania history are deeply 
indebted to the Williamsport group for this fine contribution to 
historical endeavor in central Pennsylvania. 


At the regular meeting on January 28, members of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania placed the presidency in the 
hands of the Honorable Robert Garland for a three year term. 
Mr. Garland took over the management of the society following 
the death of former Governor John S. Fisher, devoted friend 
of Pennsylvania history. He has demonstrated an unusual capacity 
for leadership during that period and friends of the group will 
welcome his continuance in office. Mr. Omar S. Decker and 
Mr. Gregg L. Neel with Mr. Ambrose B. Reid were selected 
for the vice-presidential positions. Of course Dr. Franklin F. 
Holbrook will continue his position as Director. Incidentally, his 
many friends are hoping that the more settled condition of the 
society will now permit him to take a more active part in Fed- 
eration and Association activities. He has been missed greatly 
during the past two years. 


Those interested in the development of museums devoted to 
Pennsylvania history continue to find interest in the activities 
of the new Berks county curator, Dr. Gurney Clemens. His 
unique and interesting exhibits are a source of ever increasing 
value to the general public and especially to the Reading schools 
which introduced this year a course in local and state history. 
Dr. Clemens will appear upon the Federation program April 10 
for a discussion of this phase of historical society work. 


The January meeting of the Monroe County Historical Society 
at Stroudsburg was addressed by Professor Leroy Koehler, well- 
known to Association members, on “Monroe County’s Part in 
the Civil War.” His material was well arranged and based in 
large part upon local newspaper sources. Dr. Robert Brown, head 
of the local schools, continues as head of the society. His interest 
in local history has led to an extensive use of local history, govern- 
ment and geography in the educational program at Stroudsburg. 
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Lehigh county historians gathered for their annual banquet and 
business meeting at Allentown February 7. Dr. Roy F. Nichols 
was the principal speaker and discussed “The Greater Significance 
of Local History.” Dr. Nichols paid tribute to the many con- 
tributions of the area to the development of the state and nation 
and stressed the importance of preserving the sources of local 
history as well as making them available to enrich the story of our 
national development. The society has registered a substantial 
membership increase during the past year. Several fine bequests 
of money and materials for the museum and library have been 
reported during the period. Judge Frank M. Trexler was re- 
elected as president and Mr. Charles R. Roberts will serve once 
more as secretary. Mr. Roberts recently retired from his position 
in the postal service and will now be free to devote himself more 
fully to the writing of the history of the Lehigh Valley. His 
many friends throughout the state wish him well in his new 
leisure to devote to his lifetime interest—local history in Lehigh 
county. 


The rejuvenated Historical Society of Schuylkill County held 
one of its interesting meetings at Pottsville in February. The 
organization was the recipient of a remarkable photographic col- 
lection presented by the first camera club in Pottsville The 
several hundred views provide an invaluable source for local his- 
tory and several have been placed on lantern slides. At the 
business meeting Mr. C. W. Unger was continued as president. 
Miss Margery Downing of Pottsville is corresponding secretary. 
The society has approved another publication for the year which 
will appear shortly. 


The Governor McKean Historical Society of McKean County 
held its annual dinner meeting early in January at Smethport. 
The president, Mr. J. E. Henretta of Kane, head of the Holgate 
Company and prominent as a student and author of local history 
and archaeology, presided. Reorganized three years ago, the society 
reports steady progress. An aggressive membership campaign 
is projected. With the codperation of the secretary, County 
Superintendent of Schools Lillibridge, the school children of the 
county are being encouraged to assist in gathering local historical 
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data. It is expected that this will serve the double purpose of 
arousing interest and expanding the society files. Mr. Richard 
Shattuck presented an interesting paper on “Early Days in 
Smethport.” 


The Mifflin County Historical Society has placed the presi- 
dency in the hands of Mr. John A. Neill, Lewistown school man. 
Mr. J. Martin Stroup, who served so ably the past several years 
as president, will continue to be active in society affairs as cor- 
responding secretary. Mr. Stroup’s column on Mifflin county 
history in the Lewistown Sentinel continues to be popular and of 
excellent calibre. Mr. Stroup will present a discussion of the 
art of what might be termed “historical columning” before the 
Federation. Plans are being laid for the suitable dedication 
of restored Jacks Creek Bridge near Lewistown. The century 
old bridge built without a keystone in a stone arch design was 
completely restored recently by a WPA project and the sur- 
roundings well landscaped. Located within view of the William 
Penn Highway and directly opposite the present.modern highway 
bridge below Lewistown, it is a very interesting spot. 

The society, in codperation with the local chapters of the D.A.R. 
and S.A.R. has announced its third annual countywide essay 
contest for the high schools. Students in the three upper classes 
of eight county high schools are eligible for competition. The 
essays are limited to five thousand words and are restricted to 
Mifflin county history with emphasis upon quality rather than 
quantity. Each essay must present a bibliography of sources 
utilized. The winners in each school contest will be provided 
with prizes and the prize essay entered in the county competition to 
be judged by a selected committee including one local historian, a 
college historian, and an educator. The society has made special 
arrangements to have its library facilities available for those 
entered in the competition. Every effort is made to encourage 
the use of original materials. 


The Tioga Point Museum under the direction of Dr. Elsie 
Murray continues to provide unique educational services and to 
promote the interest of school children in community history. 
The commemoration of the Stephen Foster Centennial has afforded 
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the organization an opportunity for featuring the connection of 
Foster with Athens and Bradford county. A “Foster Quiz” for 
junior high schools was arranged and presented on December 15. 
A similar quiz was prepared for presentation at local clubs and 
civic organizations. The museum cooperated with the Athens 
schools in arranging for a recital by the famous Lorraine Foster 
interpreting American folklore and drama mainly in the work of 
Stephen Collins Foster. Dr. Murray reports that the lantern slide 
service of the museum continues to be widely used. The schools 
of the area are demonstrating an increased interest in local history. 


Dauphin county historians held their last Christmas party in 
their familiar headquarters at 9 South Front Street in Harrisburg 
on December 16; By that time next year the society and its 
effects will be moved to the new home at 19 North Front. The 
society will hold its last open house and reception to the Federation 
at the former home in April. This will be the last important 
function held there. Dr. I. D. App, superintendent of the Harris- 
burg schools, has been elected president. Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton 
will continue as recording and corresponding secretary, assisted 
in part by Albert M. Rung. Doctor App has pledged himself 
to expand the educational services of the organization. The 
monthly meetings have continued the series concerned with the 
history of neighboring communities. The January 20 meeting 
heard Mr. H. Frank Hare of the Department of Public Instruction 
on the history of Camp Hill. The February 17 meeting was 
addressed by the artist Mr. J. Howard Iams. 


The Westmoreland-Fayette Historical Society has announced 
again its annual series of local history competitions for the public 
schools financed with liberal prizes made possible through the 
cooperation of Miss Helen Frick. Essays, model making, and 
art projects with local historical motivation will be included in 
the program which has been so successful in promoting interest 
in the history of this area upon the part of the school children. 
Miss Frick has been most generous in her contributions to this 
local historical endeaver as well as the West Overton “Historical 
House.” With the aid of prominent local historians of the area 
including C. M. Bomberger of Jeannette, it is expected the bi- 
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county organization will accomplish even more in the future. 
The interest of Dr. John W. Oliver of the University of Pitts- 
burgh has also played a large part in past activities as well as 
continuing to be a source of strength for the future. 


Snyder county students of local history are reporting progress 
in the projected new county history to be prepared by a committee 
headed by Dr. George Dunkelberger of Susquehanna University. 
Dr. Russ is also assisting the work. The society has arranged to 
avail itself of the services of the WPA Survey sponsored by the 
Commission to assist in combing newspaper files of the county 
for information. The outline of the work promises a careful 
survey of the leading features of the economic, social and political 
development of the county. The society’s January meeting was 
held at Selinsgrove at the home of Miss Agnes Schoch, well- 
known local historian. Dr. Dunkelberger presented a paper on the 
famous “General” Coxey of “Coxey’s Army” fame. Many Penn- 
sylvanians may be surprised to learn that the “General” was a 
native of Selinsgrove. 


The York County Society has made available its second annual 
publication inaugurated last year and listed as a Yearbook as well 
as the usual financial reports. All are interesting and reveal the 
continuance of a splendid program capably directed by Mr. Henry 
Young. The society was the recipient of a most generous bequest 
in the will of the late Dr. Joseph S. Miller of Philadelphia. The 
magnificent sum of $125,000 was designated by Dr. Miller for 
the York County Historical Society upon the death of his sur- 
viving wife. The fund is to be utilized to purchase the site and 
erect and equip a suitable building for the society which is al- 
ready possessed of a fine headquarters building. A residue fund 
is to be held in trust to maintain the building. A former native 
of York and member of the society, the Philadelphia resident’s 
bequest is unusual in the circumstances connected with its origin 
and generous proportions. It should make possible the further 
development of what is already one of the outstanding historical 
organizations of the state. 


The Adams County Historical Society at its January meeting 
selected Dr. Frederick Tilberg of the National Park Service at 
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Gettysburg to serve as its president for the coming year. Under 
the able leadership of Mr. Mark Bream, retiring president, the 
county group has attained a membership of one hundred during 
its first year. Nearly twenty additional members were reported at 
the January session. The group has secured its charter and com- 
pleted its formal organization with the adoption of necessary 
by-laws which provide for a regular monthly meeting. Dr. Tilberg 
plans a further campaign for membership and to obtain a further 
development of the society services. The many friends of the 
new president will wish him well in his endeavor. 


Chester countians report continued improvement of their fine 
historical building at West Chester, increases in membership, and 
additions to already valuable collections. Improved lighting facili- 
ties have been installed. A finance campaign has collected several 
thousand dollars to further the development of the library. The 
society has appointed a committee headed by Mr. E. W. Brown 
to promote the preservation of the few remaining covered bridges 
in Chester county. The December meeting was addressed by 
Professor Jesse E. Philips on “The Growth and Decline of Private 
Schools in Chester County.” 


The annual meeting of the Northumberland County Historical 
Society was held at the Neff Hotel on January 21. The principal 
address for the evening was presented by Professor Irvin W. 
Rothenburg of Sunbury on “Stephen Collins Foster—His Life 
and His Music.” The lecture was suitably illustrated with musical 
selections. Over eighty members and guests of the society were 
present. Captain Frederick A. Godcharles was re-elected to 
his eighteenth term as president. Mr. George H. Neff continues 
as vice-president and Mr. Heber Gearhart will continue to serve 


as secretary. 


Another historical society president embarked upon his eighteenth 
year of service in December. At the annual dinner meeting of the 
Lancaster County Society held at the Hotel Brunswick on De- 
cember 6, Dr. Herbert H. Beck of the Franklin and Marshall 
faculty was re-elected to begin his eighteenth year as leader of 
the organization’s activities. Honorable William S. Livingood, 
Secretary of Internal Affairs, delivered the address for the occa- 
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sion and stressed the importance of teaching and study of history 
as a background for the understanding of contemporary events 
and problems. 


The recently organized Catholic Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania held a luncheon meeting at the Keystone Hotel in 
Pittsburgh on January 6. The Most Reverend Hugh C. Boyle, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, spoke to the group on the importance of 
western Pennsylvania in the development of American Catholi- 
cism. While one of the youngest of the historical organizations 
of the state, the Pittsburgh society has been especially active since 
its formation and detailed plans have been laid for further ex- 
pansion of membership and activities. 


The annual winter meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society 
was held January 27 in Library Hall, 415 High Street. Follow- 
ing the business meeting, Mr. J. Bennet Nolan presented an 
interesting talk on “The Great Road from Pottsgrove to Reading.” 
The society is very much pleased with the progress of the 
restoration work at historic “Pottsgrove.” With the aid of the 
WPA, the project is moving according to schedule and within the 
next several months should be entirely completed. The society 
is already laying plans for its utilization as a headquarters and 
activity center. 


The Lebanon County Historical Society has recently made 
available its latest publication The Union Canal, Its Origin, De- 
velopment and Passing. Prepared by the Reverend J. G. Francis, 
it is a well-written and authentic account of the history of the 
Union Canal in the Lebanon Valley. It is available in pamphlet 
form and nicely illustrated. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Mr. Charles Weirick, secretary, at Lebanon. The January 17 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Donald A. Kent, assistant state 
historian, on the “Struggle for the Allegheny Valley.” 


The January meeting of the Clinton County Historical Society 
presented an address by Mrs. Robert F. Wallis of Renovo on 
“The Early History of Renovo and Vicinity.” The March 3 
meeting in charge of Miss Sarah Beck of Lock Haven was de- 
voted to Pennsylvania German life and customs in this section of 
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Pennsylvania. The May 5 meeting will be held in the auditorium 
of the junior high school and will center about the history of 
spinning and weaving in Clinton county. An elaborate exhibit 
has been planned as a part of the program. The Clinton County 
Historical Society has been especially active during the past year 
and is rapidly increasing its membership. 


The Armstrong County Historical Society held a Washington 
Birthday dinner meeting at Kittanning on February 20. Former 
Judge J. W. King presided. Nearly one hundred members and 
friends were present. The principal address for the evening was 
delivered by Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, assistant director of 
extension for the University of Pittsburgh. His subject was 
“George Washington in Western Pennsylvania.” Mr. S. K. 
Stevens spoke briefly on historical society activities throughout 
the state and the importance of supporting the county historical 
society. The Honorable C. Hale Sipe also took part in the pro- 
gram. The Armstrong county organization has been relatively 
dormant for some years but gives promise of renewed activity. 
Several new members were secured as a result of the meeting. 


The regular fall meeting of the Northampton County Historical 
Society met at the society building on December 13. Mr. A. D. 
Chidsey, Jr., presented a paper on “The Easton Treaty of 1758.” 
The society has recently issued as its latest publication Mr. 
Chidsey’s new book entitled A Frontier Village, the Story of Pre- 
Revolutionary Easton. Volume three in the society publications, 
it records the history of Easton from 1735 to 1776 and is based 
largely upon the examination of new manuscripts and other source 
material. It is amply illustrated with suitable maps. The edition 
has been limited to two hundred copies to sell at $3.50. Orders 
should be addressed to the society at Easton. 


The annual Washington Birthday meeting of the Historical 
Society of Montgomery County was held at Historical Hall, 18 
East Penn Street, Norristown, on February 22. The reports of 
officers and committees were followed by the election of officials 
for the ensuing year. Mr. Nelson P. Fegley was returned to the 
presidency and Miss Ella Slingluff will continue as corresponding 
secretary. Dr. E. C. Sohl presented a fine paper on “Some Phases 
of the Battle of Germantown.” “Books about Montgomery County” 
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were reviewed by Mr. Kirk Bryan, Norristown attorney. Com- 
ments concerning the activities of the Federation and Historical 
Commission were presented by Mr. Stevens. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Plans for the April 10 meeting in Harrisburg have been com- 
pleted. As noted in the January number, the sessions will open at 
ten in the morning at the Penn-Harris. Several societies have al- 
ready announced their intention to compete in the activities contest 
and it is assured that several interesting ideas as to new enterprises 
will be presented. Dr. C. C. Crittenden, secretary of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission, will analyze historical activity 
in Pennsylvania from the viewpoint of an outsider. During the 
afternoon, a forum on the subject “How the Historical Society 
May Best Serve the Public” will be presented. Problems connected 
with the preparation and publishing of historical society news 
columns, the conduct of museums, and several other interesting 
topics will be presented by local historians noted for their success 
in these activities. The informal evening dinner meeting will also 
be held at the Penn-Harris and will feature an address by Mr. 
Merle H. Deardorff of Warren, on “Cornplanter and his 
Descendants.” In addition, Mr. Deardorff will show motion pic- 
tures of the Governor James adoption ceremony of last August. 

The Federation has entered into a contract with the University 
of Pennsylvania Press for the publication of Pennsylvania 
Cavalcade, an interesting volume of essays on various phases of 
Pennsylvania history prepared by the Pennsylvania Writers’ 
Project. This publication marks the inauguration of a new field 
of activity. The Federation hopes to be of assistance in making 
available several publications of this type which will present 
Pennsylvania history in such a form as to interest the general 
reader and serve the needs of the general public. 

The Colonial Society of Pennsylvania has rejoined the Federa- 
tion, bringing the total number of members to ninety-two. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The citizens of Bedford have inaugurated a unique and com- 
mendable practice. Realizing the historic importance of their 
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community, the Bedford Women’s Club conceived the idea of 
persuading residents to purchase suitable uniform markers to be 
placed on important buildings for the information of visitors. 
The cost is comparatively small and it is reported already that 
some forty persons have agreed to codperate in the program. The 
NYA will be responsible for the manufacture of the markers and 
they are expected to be ready for placing by spring. The project 
is in charge of Mrs. John H. Jordan, Sr. It is an extremely 
worth-while idea and one which might well be given consideration 
in several other historic Pennsylvania towns. There is no doubt 
but that the general introduction of this practice throughout the 
state would greatly increase the interest of tourists in many old 
Pennsylvania towns. There is little doubt also but that many of 
the local citizenry might become better informed by the same 
procedure. 

The first tangible step toward the preservation of the remains of 
Pennsylvania’s historic canal system was taken on December 18 
when the Delaware Division Canal Company deeded to the state 
the remains of the picturesque Delaware Division Canal linking 
Easton and Bristol. The title was transferred without any cost 
to the state and administration of the property as a state park has 
been placed under the Department of Forests and Waters. This 
canal was one of the last to profitably operate in Pennsylvania. It 
played an important part in Pennsylvania’s transportation system 
as a connecting link with the old Lehigh Canal from Mauch Chunk 
to Easton. Millions of tons of anthracite were barged over this 
canal route to rail outlets in Philadelphia. State property will 
extend approximately ten feet beyond the water’s edge on each 
side and will make possible the development of the canal remains 
in such a manner as to preserve their beauty as well as to illustrate 
the transportation methods employed. The Department plans to 
make use of the WPA and possibly codperate with the Federal 
Parks Service to preserve the historic waterway as one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s important tourist attractions. The uniqueness of the prop- 
erty is indicated by the fact that it was used a few years ago as 
the location for canal scenes in a major motion picture bearing 
upon canal days entitled “The Farmer Takes a Wife.” 


The York Conservation Society is proceeding actively toward 
the development of a very interesting Indian museum project on 
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the Susquehanna River near York. The Indian Steps, located on 
the Susquehanna in lower York county, have long been famous 
as one of the interesting archaeological sites in Pennsylvania. 
About a year ago, members of the society led by Mr. Gerald B. 
Fenstermaker, prominent Lancaster archaeologist, undertook to 
arouse interest in developing the area as an archaeological park 
and museum. Buildings for the accommodation of museum ex- 
hibits are under completion together with parking lots and other 
necessary facilities for public use. Development of additional 
shelters, picnic grounds, and restaurant facilities is also planned 
in order to make possible the full utilization of the property as a 
public recreational area. The proposed project is outstanding in 
its field and is designed to increase popular interest in one of the 
principal archaeological sites of this section. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society has sponsored the con- 
struction by the vocational department of the Lewistown High 
School of a scale model of Fort Granville. Constructed in 1755- 
56 near present day Lewistown, Fort Granville was one of the 
series of frontier outposts erected by the Province during the 
French and Indian War period. When completed, the model will 
be placed on exhibition in the historical society rooms. It is a 
very fine type of project and suggests a form of activity which 
other societies might well emulate. ; 


Promoted by the Women’s Club of Altoona, the work of at 
least partial restoration of Allegheny Furnace on the outskirts of 
that city has been undertaken. The organization already has 
possession of the property and hopes to transfer it to the city 
which will make possible the use of WPA funds and labor for 
the restoration. The original furnace was built early in 1800 
and operated until sometime following the Civil War. There are 
several historic old iron furnaces scattered about the state which 
are still in such condition as to make practical their restoration 
and preservation for future generations. In many cases this work 
must be done within the next few years, if at all. Wherever the 
ground upon which the furnaces are located can be turned over to 
a county or public agency, relief funds can be used for this 
purpose in codperation with the WPA. Since it is primarily a 
problem of labor, involving very little cost of material, there 
should be slight difficulty in arranging for sponsorship for such 
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projects. In many cases, the expenditure of a few dollars would 
make possible sufficient repairs to insure the preservation of the 
furnaces for several decades. The historical societies and other 
interested agencies might well turn some attention to this problem. 


Three WPA projects, sponsored by the Historical Commission 
and concerned with Pennsylvania historical work, have been com- 
bined into a single administrative unit to be known for the future 
as the Pennsylvania Historical Survey. Included in the new 
Survey are the work under way in Philadelphia concerned with 
the Customs House records, the former Frontier Forts and Trails 
Survey, and the Pennsylvania Historical Records Survey. The 
consolidation will make possible administrative economies as well 
as simplify greatly the problem of adequate supervision of the 
work in progress. Approximately $600,000 in Federal funds are 
available for the use of the new program to be expended within 
eighteen months to two years time. The Commission will assume 
responsibility for sponsorship and technical direction of the new 
Survey. 

The work of the reorganized WPA unit will center for the 
most part in two fields. The task of completing county archive 
inventories, the newspaper bibliographies, and guides to manu- 
script collections will occupy the attention of the Philadelphia 
editorial office of the former Records Survey. The field work for 
this phase of the program has already been largely completed and 
consists merely of necessary rechecking. The Philadelphia office, 
therefore, will concentrate upon making available a steady flow 
of inventories and guides. 

A second editorial office of the Survey will be located at Erie, 
where the historical research activities connected with the former 
Frontier Forts and Trails program will be concentrated. The 
work of publishing the Bouquet Papers and making available 
additional publications relating to Pennsylvania history will con- 
tinue at this office. The Erie unit will also act as the center for 
filing quantities of data relating to Pennsylvania history collected 
by the several local research units working on newspaper files and 
documentary collections throughout the state. Arrangements have 
been made with the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, and the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania to set up research units transcribing material from 
the manuscript and newspaper files of these principal depositories. 
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The Erie office of the Survey will shortly become the depository 
for a rich collection of material bearing upon all phases of the 
history of the state. The Survey will undertake through its two 
editorial units to provide several publications for the Historical 
Commission during the forthcoming biennium. 


Mr. Floyd Hoenstine, secretary of the Blair County Historical 
Society, has made available recently two important publications. 
A military record for Blair county, listing the names of soldiers 
in all of the wars with considerable explanatory data and represent- 
ing several years of research, has been privately printed by Mr. 
Hoenstine. His second venture consists of a reprint of U. J. 
Jones’ History of the Early Settlement of the Juniata Valley, 
originally compiled in 1855. Mr. Hoenstine has added considerable 
explanatory material. Both volumes may be secured by address- 
ing the author at Hollidaysburg. 


At the December 27 meeting of the Conference of Historical 
Societies, held in connection with the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in New York, an important step was taken toward the 
further development of the local history movement. The Com- 
mittee on Policy appointed by the Conference in 1939 at Wash- 
ington, D. C., recommended the establishment of a national 
organization for promoting interest and activity in state and local 
history. Members voted to disband the Conference and to 
organize a new agency to be known as the American Association 
for State and Local History. Dr. C. C. Crittenden of North 
Carolina was elected to the presidency. Miss Dorothy C. Barck, 
secretary of the New York Historical Society, 170 Central Park 
West, New York City, has been designated as acting secretary- 
treasurer. The object of the Association as stated in its constitu- 
tion is the promotion of effort and activity in the fields of state, 
provincial, and local history in the United States and Canada. 
Membership may be both institutional and individual and is 
divided into three classes. Individual life memberships may be 
obtained for $5.00 annually, while annual membership is $2.00. 
In each case the membership is doubled for institutions. 

The new Association is governed by a president, vice-president, 
and secretary-treasurer, elected by the members. Management of 
the organization is vested largely in a Council composed of the 
officers and ten elected members, two at each annual meeting for 
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a term of five years. Dr. Roy F. Nichols and Mr. S. K. Stevens 
were elected to the Council at the first meeting. 

The Association is planning an ambitious membership campaign 
and has set up a national membership committee of which Mr. 
Stevens is a member. It has under consideration an active pro- 
gram for promoting its objective of serving the needs of state and 
local history throughout the United States and Canada. The first 
major project of the Association has been announced as the 
preparation of a new edition of the Handbook of Historical So- 
cieties in the United States and Canada. Mr. Stevens will serve 
as editor-in-chief for the new volume and has organized a national 
committee for the purpose of bringing together the necessary 
information. The Association has already announced that its first 
annual meeting will be held at Hartford, Connecticut, on October 
8. Several individuals and institutions in Pennsylvania have al- 
ready affiliated with the new Association and it is expected they 
will play an important part in its development. Inquiries concern- 
ing its activities and membership may be addressed to Miss Barck 
at the New York address provided above. 


Mr. S. Fletcher Weyburn, former secretary of the Lackawanna 
County Historical Society and over a long period active in the 
Federation and in genealogical and historical activities throughout 
the state, passed away at Ridgewood, New Jersey, on February 22. 
His constructive influence will be greatly missed. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Survey through the historical 
records section continues to make available at regular intervals 
the county archive inventories. It has also prepared a brief 
description and analysis of the Bibliography of American Litera- 
ture undertaken for Pennsylvania by the Survey. Requests for 
these and other publications of the records division should be 
addressed to the Survey at 46 North Cameron Street, Harrisburg. 


Dr. Eugene Braderman, for some time editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Records Survey and State Supervisor for the Pennsylvania 
Historical Survey, has resigned to accept a position with the De- 
partment of Labor at Washington, D. C. His position as head 
of the Survey will be filled by Mr. J. Knox Milligan, graduate of 
the University of Pittsburgh and former history teacher in the 
Pittsburgh schools. 
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Edited by Orrver S. Heckman 
Adviser, Secondary Education, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Compiled by Ortver S. Heckman 


GENERAL 


Administrative Code of Pennsylvania. Legislative Reference Bureau, Har- 
risburg. 1927. 30 cents. 

Includes the legal basis and organization of each of the administrative 
agencies of the State government. 

Archaeological Studies of the Susquehannock Indians of Pennsylvania (Safe 
Harbor Report Number 2). Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 
Harrisburg. 1936. 

Baldwin, L. D. Whiskey Rebels: The Story of a Frontier Uprising. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh. 1939. $3.00. 

Excellent detail on this event and its implications, based on hitherto 
unused sources. 

Buck, S. J. and Buck, E. H. Planting of Civilization in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh. 1939. $5.00. 
Illustrated with photographs, sketches and maps. 

Brunhouse, R. L. Counter Revolution in Pennsylvania 1776-1790. Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission, Harrisburg. 

A political history of Pennsylvania during this period. 

Collins, H. L. Pennsylvania the Golden. The Pennsylvania Book Service, 
Harrisburg. 1933. $1.50. 

The author’s aim is to suggest events, circumstances, materials, in- 
dustries, enterprise and genius which have combined to make Penn- 
sylvania the Keystone State. 

Donehoo, G. P. A History of Indian Villages and Place Names in Penn- 
sylvania. The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1928. $4.00. 

Downs, R. C. Indian Affairs in the Upper Ohio Valley. University of 
Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh. 1940. 

Analysis of Indian relations and influence on the development of 
western Pennsylvania during the Colonial and Revolutionary period. 

Dunaway, W. F. A History of Pennsylvania. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1935. $4.00. 

General history, topically organized. Good bibliography. Designed 
as college text. 
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Espenshade, A. H. Pennsylvania Place Names. The Pennsylvania Book 
Service, Harrisburg. 1925. $3.50. 

A study of the origin of hundreds of names of places in Pennsylvania. 

Fisher, S. G. The Quaker Colonies (Chronicles of America). Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn. 1922. $1.50. 

The Making of Pennsylvania. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 1930. $1.50. 

A history of Pennsylvania from the earliest settlements of the Dutch 
on the Delaware in 1623 to the time of the Revolution. 

Giddens, P. H. Beginnings of the Oil Industry in Pennsylvania: Sources 
and Bibliography. Pennsylvania Historical Commission, Harrisburg. 
1941. 

The birth of the oil industry. 

Gipson, L. H. Zones of International Friction: North America, South of 
the Great Lakes Region 1748-1754. Alfred A. Knopf, New York 
City. 1939. $5.00. 

Scholarly account of Anglo-French activities in Pennsylvania. 

Guthrie, John. The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 1927. 28 cents. 

Keller, H. E. History of Pennsylvania. William H. Sadlier, Inc., New 
York City. 1931. 65 cents. 

Designed especially for school use. 

Kuhns, Oscar. The German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial Pennsyl- 
vania. Distributed by The Aurand Press, Harrisburg. 1901. $3.00. 
Treats of manners, customs, language, literature, education and eco- 
nomic life of the Pennsylvania Germans and Swiss. 

Lefferts, Walter. Settlement and Growth of Pennsylvania. The Pennsyl- 
vania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1925. $1.00. 

Prepared for upper elementary and junior high school grades. 

Lewis, F. G. and others. Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
First Arrival of William Penn in Pennsylvania. Delaware County 
Historical Society, Chester, Pa. 1934. $1.00. 

Loucks, E. H. The Ku Klux Klan in Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania 
Book Service, Harrisburg. 1938. $2.00. 

Lowe, Orton and Reitell, Jane. Pennsylvania, A Story of Our Domain, Our 
Chronicles, Our Work. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 306 Stuart Street, 
Boston, Mass. 1927. $1.75. 

March, T. S. A History of Pennsylvania. American Book Company, New 
York City. 1926. $1.00. 

A textbook for secondary schools. 

Martin, A. E. and Shenk, Hiram. Pennsylvania History Told by Con- 
temporaries. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 1925. $2.40. 
Interesting extracts from documents and letters illustrating important 
developments. 


McSpadden, J. W. Pennsylvania: A Romantic Story for Young People. 


A. L. Burt Company, Inc. 114-120 East 23rd Street, New York 
City. 1926. 90 cents. 
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Morris, Charles. History of Pennsylvania. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 1912. 96 cents. 

Penn Day. Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 1934. 
History, economic resources, government organization and adminis- 
tration, and education are included in this volume. Illustrated. 

“Penn’s Land of Modern Miracles.” National Geographic Magazine. Na- 
tional Geographic Society, 1146 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. July, 1935. 

An excellent account of life and customs in Pennsylvania. Illus- 
trated. 

Pennsylvania Bibliography. Pennsylvania Historical Commission, Harris- 
burg. 

An index to the leading articles in historical society publications. 

Pennsylvania: A Guide io the Keystone State (American Guide Series). 

Compiled by the Work Projects Administration of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Oxford University Press, New York. 1940. $3.00. 
A topical history of Pennsylvania. It includes 103 illustrations, 20 
maps, a selected bibliography, a chronology, population figures, a 
calendar of annual events, and selected tours to points of scenic and 
historic interest. 

Pennsylvania Laws. Legislative Reference Bureau, Harrisburg. $1.50. 

Pennsylvania’s Swedish Heritage. Compiled by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration of the State of Pennsylvania, 46 North Cameron Street, 
Harrisburg. 1939. $1.00. 

A popular account of history and social customs of the Swedish 
colonists. 

Petroglyphs in the Susquehanna River near Safe Harbor, Pennsylvania 
(Safe Harbor Report Number 1). Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, Harrisburg. 1934. 

Root, W. T. The Relations of Pennsylvania with the British Government 
from 1696-1765. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 
1912. 

Rosenberger, J. L. In Pennsylvania German Land. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 1929. $1.50. 

Shenk, H. H. and Shenk, Esther, Editors. Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1932. $5.00. 

A compilation of historical and biographical facts of Pennsylvania. 

Singmaster, Elsie. When. Sarah Saved the Day. The Pennsylvania Book 
Service, Harrisburg. 1909. $1.50. 


—— When Sarah Went to School. The Pennsylvania Book Service, 
Harrisburg. 1910. $1.65. 

Katy Gaumer. The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1910. 
$2.50. 

—— Emmeline. The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1915. 
$1.50. 


John Baring’s House. The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 
1920. $1.50. 
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——— A Boy at Gettysburg. The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 











1924. $2.00. 

—— Sewing Susie. The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1927. 
$1.50. 

—— Swords of Steel. The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 
1933. $2.00. 
Ellen Levis. The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1921. 
$2.50. 
Keller's Anna Ruth. The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 
1926. $2.00. 
Gettysburg. The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1930. 
$2.00. 


Sipe, C. H. The Indian Wars of Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania Book 
Service, Harrisburg. 1931. $5.00. 
An account of Indian relations on the Pennsylvania frontier, based 
mainly on Pennsylvania Archives. 

—— The Indian Chiefs of Pennsylvania. The Author, Box 536, Butler, 
Pa. 1927. $5.00. 

Speck, F. G. A Study of the Delaware Indian Big House Ceremony. Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission, Harrisburg. 1931. 

Tantaguidgeon, Gladys. A Study of the Delaware Indian Medicine Practice 
and Folk Belief. Pennsylvania Historical Commission, Harrisburg. 
1941. 

Thomas, Gabriel. History of Pennsylvania. Published in London in 1698. 
Reprinted in 1938 with notes, et cetera, by A. Monroe Aurand, Jr. 
The Aurand Press, Harrisburg. $1.00. 

Ward, Christopher. The Dutch and Swedes on the Delaware. The Penn- 
sylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1930. $5.00. 
A study of the earliest settlements in Pennsylvania. 

Weigle, L. A. American Idealism. (The Pageant of America, Vol. X.) 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 1928. $2.00. 

Wright, J. E., Sellers, E. M. and Shirk, J. C. With Rifle and Plow: 
Stories of the Western Pennsylvania Frontier. University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, Pittsburgh. 1938. $2.00. 


Art AND ARCHITECTURE 


Archambault, A. M., ed. A Guide Book of Art, Architecture and Historic 
Interests in Pennsylvania. John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 
1924. $4.00. 
Arranged chronologically and according to counties. IIlustrated. 

Drummond, R. R. Early German Music. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia. 1910. $1.00. 

Eberlein, H. D. The Practical Book of Period Furniture. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, 1914. 

Faris, J. T. Old Church and Meeting Houses in and around Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1926. $6.00. 
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A description of historic church buildings and some sidelights on 
quaint customs of church bodies. 

History of the Home in Colonial America and the United States. Work 
Projects Administration of the State of Pennsylvania, 46 North 
Cameron Street, Harrisburg. 

Thirty-five drawings and seven pages of bibliography. A study of 
domestic architecture. 

Pennsylvania in Music. Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 1927. 
Includes Pennsylvania’s contribution to American music, music edu- 
cation in the schools, and a biographical sketch of the founder of 
American folk music. 

Shoemaker, H. W. Some Stories of Old Deserted Houses in Central 
Pennsylvania Mountains. Times Tribune Company, Altoona, Pa. 
1931. 50 cents. 


B10oGRAPHY 


Alshouse, H. S. Builders of the Keystone State. The Pennsylvania Book 
Service, Harrisburg. 1936. $1.00. 

Beauchamp, W. M. The Life of Conrad Weiser. Anondago Historical 
Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 1925. $1.00. 

Bomberger, C. M. Twelfth Colony Plus: The Formative Years of Penn- 
sylvania and a Biography of James Buchanan. Jeannette Publishing 
Company, Jeannette, Pa. 1934. $3.00. 

Brailsford, M. R. Making of William Penn. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, New York City. 1930. $1.75. 

Brigance, W. N. Jeremiah Sullivan Black: A Defender of the Constitu- 
tion and of the Ten Commandments. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia. 1934. $3.50. 

Brookes, G. S. Friend Anthony Benezet. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Philadelphia. 1937. $5.00. 

Burr, A. R. Russell H. Conwell and His Work. John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 1926. $1.50. 

A biography written by Conwell’s appointed biographer. 

Dobree, Bonamy. William Penn, Quaker and Pioneer. Houghton-Mifflin 
Company, New York City. 1935. $4.00. 

An account of the life and times of William Penn. 

Dowling, E. C. and Rapp, A. A. Early Pennsylvania Settler. C. C. Nelson 
Publishing Company, Appleton, Wis. 1938. 60 cents. 

Earnest, Ernest. John and William Bartram: Botanists and Explorers. 
(Pennsylvania Lives.) University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadel- 
phia. 1940. $2.50. 

Fagin, N. B. William Bartram: Interpreter of the American Landscape. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 1933. $2.25. 

Fay, Bernard. Franklin, the Apostle of Modern Times. Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston. 1933. $3.00. 

The Two Franklins: Fathers of American Democracy. Little, Brown 

and Company, Boston. 1933. $3.50. 
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Gaul, H. A, and Eiseman, Ruby. John Alfred Brashear, Scientist and 
Humanitarian. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1940, 
$2.25. 

An excellent biography of a leader in education, science and philan- 
thropy. 

Going, C. B. David Wilmot. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York 
City. 1924. $6.00. i 
A political biography containing much of the history of the period. 

Goodman, N. G. Benjamin Rush: Physician and Citizen 1746-1813. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1934. $4.00. 

The Ingenious Dr. Franklin: Selected Letters. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1931. $3.00. 

A collection of. Franklin’s Letters relating to scientific subjects. 

Heiges, G.L. Henry William Steigel: The Life Story of Famous American 
Glass-maker. The Author, Manheim, Pa, 1937. $1.50 

Howard, J. T. Stephen Foster, America’s Troubadour. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York City. 1934. $3.50. 

—— Ethelbert Nevin. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York City, 
1935. $3.50. 

Hull, W. I. William Penn and the Dutch-Quaker Migration to Pennsyl- 
vania. Distributed by the Author, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 
Pa. 1935. $4.00. 

—— William Penn: A Topical Biography. Oxford University Press, 
New York City. 1937. $5.00. 

James, Alfred. American Letters of General John Forbes. Allegheny 
County Chapter, Colonial Dames, Pittsburgh. 1939. $2.50. 
Valuable source book on Forbes expedition. 

James, J. A. Oliver Pollock: The Life and Times of an Unknown Patriot. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York City. 1937. $4.50. 
Jones, W. J. Simon Girty: The Outlaw. Distributed by The Aurand 

Press, Harrisburg. $3.00. 
A biography of a notable renegade. 

Konkle, B. A. Benjamin Chew 1722-1810: Head of the Pennsylvania 
Judiciary System under Colony and Commonaealth. University of 

Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1932. $4.00. 

Thomas Willing and the First American Financial System. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1938. $3.00. 

Lefferts, Walter. Noted Pennsylvanians. J. P. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
1913. 80 cents. 

Linglebach, W. E. William Penn As Seen in Excerpts from His Writings. 
Distributed by the Society of Friends, Philadelphia. 

Mairs, T. L. Some Pennsylvania Pioneers in Agricultural Science. Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College. 1928. Gratis. 

Nolan, J. B. General Benjamin Franklin: The Military Career of a Phila- 
delphian. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1936. 
$1.50. 

Palmer, J. Mc. General von Steuben. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. 1937. $4.00. 
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Parry, E. S. Betsy Ross, Quaker Rebel. John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
delphia. 1933. $2.00. 
A biography of the maker of the first American flag. 

Tinkcom, H. M. John White Geary, Soldier-Statesman 1819-1873. (Penn- 
sylvania Lives.) University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 
1940. $1.75. é' 

Volwiler, A. T. George Croghan and the Westward Movement 1741-1782. 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland, O. 1926. 

Vulliamy, C. E. William Penn. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
1934. $3.00. 

Woodley, T. F. Great Leveller: The Life of Thaddeus Stevens. Distributed 
by the Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1937. $1.25. 
A good treatment of one of Pennsylvania’s most outstanding citizens 
during the Nineteenth Century. 


EconoMIc 


Bezanson, Anne, Gray, R. D. and Hussey, Miriam. Prices in Colonial 
Pennsylvania. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1935. 
$4.00. 

Bining, A. C. British Regulation of the Colonial Iron Industry. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1933. $2.00. 

Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century. Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission, Harrisburg. 1938. 

Bogen, H. I. The Anthracite Railroads: A Study in American Railroad 
Enterprise. Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 
City. 1927. $4.25. 

Giddens, P. H. The Birth of the Oil Industry. The Macmillan Company, 
New York City. 1938. $3.00. 

Herrick, C. A. White Servitude in Pennsylvania, Indentures and Redemp- 
tion Labor in Colony and Commonwealih. John G. McVey, Phila- 
delphia. 1926. $4.50. 

A study of origin, demand, supply and decline of indentured servitude 
in Pennsylvania. 

Hussey, Miriam and Others. The Philadelphia Upholstery Weaving In- 
dustry. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1928. $2.50. 

Industrial Directory of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Department 
of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg. 1939. $2.00. 

Contains a brief history of industrial development in Pennsylvania. 
Rich in information on industry, agriculture, banking, trade, and 
hotels. 

Jones, C. L. The Economic History of the Anthracite Tidewater Canals. 
The University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1908. $1.50. 





EpucaTIon 


Cheyney, E. P. History of the University of Pennsylvania 1740-1940. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1940. $4.00. 
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Dowlin, C. M. The University of Pennsylvania Today. 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1940. $1.50. 
McCadden, J. J. Education in Pennsylvania 1801-1835 and Its Debt to 

Robert Vaux. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1937. 
$3.50. 
Mulhern, James. History of Secondary Education in Pennsylvania. The 
Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1934. $5.00. 
A study of public secondary education in Pennsylvania. 
One Hundred Years of Free Public Schools in Pennsylvania. Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 1934. 
An account of the progress in public education from 1834 to 1934. 
Walsh, Mrs. L. G. and Walsh, M. J. History and Organization of Educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. Walsh and Walsh, Indiana, Pa. 1930. $3.25. 


University of 


GEOGRAPHY 


Berks County Historical Map. Reading Automobile Club, 510 Washington 
Street, Reading, Pa. 1936. 

Illustrated map shewing routes to storied towns in Berk County. 

Davis, L. C. Geography of Pennsylvania. Silver Burdett Company, New 
York City. 1939. 96 cents. 

A textbook. 

Murphy, R. E. and Murphy, Marion. Regional Geography. The Pennsyl- 
vania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1937. $4.00. 

A descriptive regional geography of Pennsylvania for junior and 
senior high school grades. 

Murphy, R. E. and Murphy, Marion. Pennsylvania Landscapes. The 
Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1938. $1.56. 

A textbook designed for junior high school grades, 

Nutting, Wallace. Pennsylvania Beautiful. Garden City Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City. 1935. $1.79. 

Many examples of landscapes and old houses. Illustrated. 

Pennsylvania: An Inventory of Human and Economic Resources of the 
Commonwealth. Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 1936. 
Facts and Figures about Pennsylvania resources and her people. 

Russell, H. H. The Geography of Pennsylvania. The Macmillan Company, 
New York City. 1933. 60 cents. 

Stokes, A. F. Geography and History of Northeastern Pennsylvania. In- 
ternational Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa. 1936. 90 cents. 

—— Picturesque Northeastern Pennsylvania. The Author, 412 Monroe 
Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 1935. 35 cents. 

Thomas, Gabriel. Historical and Geographical Account of the Country of 
Pennsylvania in America. (Reprint.) The Aurand Press, Harris- 
burg, 1935. $2.00. 

Thralls, Z. A. The Geography of Pennsylvania. The Macmillan Com- 

pany, New York City. 1922. 48 cents. 
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Lire anp Customs 


Aurand, A. M., ed. Pennsylvania German Dialect Stories and Poems. 
The Aurand Press, Harrisburg. 1939. 25 cents. 

—— Quaint Idioms and Expressions of the Pennsylvania Germans. The 
Aurand Press, Harrisburg. 1936. 25 cents. 

—— Pennsylvania Stories and Poems. The Aurand Press, Harrisburg. 
1935. 75 cents. 
A collection of notable articles from the writings of the most able 
and best known Pennsylvania authors. 

Dorman, W. K. and Davidow, L. S. Pennsylvania Dutch Cook Book. 
Culinary Arts Press, Reading, Pa. 1934. 20 cents. 
Recipes handed down by the early Pennsylvania settlers. 

Hark, Ann. Hex Marks the Spot in the Pennsylvania Dutch Country. J. 
B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 1938. $2.50. 

Henry, Katharine. Back Home in Pennsylvania. Dorrance and Company, 
Philadelphia. 1937. $2.00. 
Life and customs among Pennsylvania Germans. 

Shoemaker, H. W. Mountain Minstrelsy of Pennsylvania. Available 
through the Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1923. 50 cents. 
A collection of old ballads and songs of the Pennsylvania Mountains. 

Weygandt, Cornelius. Dutch Country. D. Appleton-Century, New York 
City. 1939. $4.00. 

—— The Red Hills. The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1929. 
$4.00. 
A study of the characteristics, customs, and crafts of Pennsylvania 
Germans. 

Wright, J. E. and Corbett, D. S. Pioneer Life in Western Pennsylvania. 
The University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh. 1940. $2.50. 
Written for secondary schools. 


PotrricaL 


Alderfer, H. E. and Sukel, A. S. American Citizenship for Pennsylvanians. 
The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1935. $1.80. 

A textbook for senior high schools. The basis of the text is the 
organization and operation of State and local government in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Benson, N. P. Our Government: Pennsylvania. Laurel Book Company, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 1921. 96 cents. 

Bid for Liberty, A. Compiled by Work Projects Administration of the 
State of Pennsylvania. Work Projects Administration, 46 North 
Cameron Street, Harrisburg. 1938. 25 cents. 

An account of events and resolutions in the Colony of Pennsylvania 
leading up to the Declaration of Independence. Illustrated. 

Charter of King Charles II of England and William Penu’s Frame of Gov- 

ernment. Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 
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Constitution of Pennsylvania 1874 as Amended to 1934. The Pennsylvania 
Book Service, Harrisburg. 1935. $1.00. 
A text of the Constitution of Pennsylvania and a brief account of 
the procedure by which it was drafted and adopted, with an account 
of the efforts to amend and revise the document. 

County Government and Archives in Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission, Harrisburg. 1941. 
A handbook designed to aid in securing material on local history and 
government from county records. 

Davis, S. L. Pennsylvania Politics 1860-1863. Western Reserve University 
Press, Cleveland, O. 1935. $3.00. 

Ferguson, R. J. Early Western Pennsylvania Politics. University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh. 1938. $3.00. 
A study of the conflict between the Jeffersonian and Hamiltonian 
concepts of democracy in western Pennsylvania. 

Geary, Sister Theophane. History of Third Parties in Pennsylvania 1840- 
1860. Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 1938, 





$2.00. 
How Pennsylvania Is Governed. Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg. 1938. 


Illustrated with charts showing the organization of the several 
administrative branches of the State government and an account of 
their duties and responsibilities. 

Lefferts, Walter. Our City and Our State. Franklin Publishing and 
Supply Company, Inc., 1931 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 1931. 75 
cents. 

Maclay, E. S. The Journal of William Maclay. The Pennsylvania Book 
Service, Harrisburg. 1927. $4.00. 

A record of the beginnings of the national government under the 
Constitution. 

Mueller, H. R. The Whig Party in Pennsylvania. Distributed by The 
Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1922. $4.25. 

A study of party politics in the pre-Civil War era. 

Pennsylvania Manual, The. Department of Property and Supplies, Harris- 
burg. Published bi-annually. $1.00. 

A valuable source of information on Pennsylvania government. 

Tanger, Jacob and Alderfer, H. F. Pennsylvania Government: State and 
Local. The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harrisburg. 1933. $3.00. 
A textbook for secondary school grades. 

Selsam, J. P. The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1936. $2.50. 

A scholarly study. 





RECREATION 





Barton, George. Walks and Talks About Old Philadelphia. Peter Reilly 
Company, Philadelphia. 1928. $2.00. 
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Brede, C. F. German Dramoa in English on the Philadelphia Stage 1794- 
1830. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1918. $2.50. 
Hikes im Berks. Compiled by the Work Projects Administration of the 
State of Pennsylvania. Work Projects Administration, 46 North 
Cameron Street, Harrisburg. 1938. 25 cents. 
A glimpse at the scenic territory of Berks county, with historical 
sidelights on many points of interest. 
Nolan, J. B. Play at Reading Town: The Diversions of Our Ancestors. 
The Compiler, 36 North Sixth Street, Reading, Pa. 
Places to Play in Allegheny County. Work Projects Administration of the 
State of Pennsylvania. Work Projects Administration, 46 North 
Cameron Street, Harrisburg. 1937. 25 cents. 
A guide to the pools, bridle and footpaths, wild life museum and 
picnic grounds. 
Pollack, T. C. The Philadelphia Theatre in the Eighteenth Century: To- 
gether with the Book of the Same Period. University of Pennsyl- 
i: vania Press, Philadelphia. 1933. $5.00. 
J Three Hikes Through Wissahickon. Work Projects Administration of the 
‘ State of Pennsylvania. Work Projects Administration, 46 North 
Cameron Street, Harrisburg. 1936. 10 cents. 
A day’s stroll through the wooded and historic hills of Philadelphia’s 
famous miniature Alpine Gorge. 
Wilson, A. H. A History of the Philadelphia Theatre 1835-1855. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1935. $6.00. 


RELIGION 


Aurand, A. M. Ephrata Cloisters and the Seventh Day Baptist Society, 
The Aurand Press, Harrisburg. 1940. 25 cents. 

An historical account of the early German mystics who settled in 
the Cocalico in Lancaster county. 

—— Little Known Facts About the Amish and Mennonites. The Aurand 
Press, Harrisburg. 1938. 25 cents. 

A study of the social customs and habits of Pennsylvania plain 
people. 

| Harmon, G. D. Pennsylvania Clergy in the Civil War. The Author, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. 1939. 10 cents. 

Harmony Society in Pennsylvania, The. Work Projects Administration of 
the State of Pennsylvania. Work Projects Administration, 46 North 
Cameron Street, Harrisburg. 1937. 25 cents. 

The story of the Rappites of Wurttemburg, their codperative com- 
munity and industry in Indiana and Pennsylvania. 

Klett, G. S. Presbyterians in Colonial Pennsylvania. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1937. $3.00. 

Maurer, C. L. Early Lutheran Education in Pennsylvania. Dorrance and 

Company, Inc., Fifth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 1932. $3.00. 
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Maxson, C. H. The Great Awakening in the Middle Colonies. 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1920, $1.25. 
History of the religious movement during the colonial period. 

Smith, C. H. The Mennonite Immigration. to Pennsylvania in the Eight- 
eenth Century. Pennsylvania German Society, Norristown, Pa. 
1929. $5.00. 

Zerfass, S. G. The Ephrata Cloister. John Z. Zook, Lititz, Pa., 1921. $1.50. 

A history of the Seventh Day Baptists organization from its organi- 

zation in 1728 to the present time. 


University 


SECTIONAL 


Baldwin, L. D. Pittsburgh: The Story of a City. University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, Pittsburgh. 1937. $3.50. 

A history of Pittsburgh from frontier times to the present. 
Illustrated. 

Erie: A Guide to the City and County. Work Projects Administration of 
the State of Pennsylvania. Work Projects Administration, 46 North 
Cameron Street, Harrisburg. 1938. $1.50. 

Faris, J. T. The Romance of Old Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 1918. $5.00. 

Fort Necessity and Historic Shrines of the Red Stone Country. Sons of 
the American Revolution. Pennsylvania Society, Fort Necessity 
Chapter, Uniontown, Pa. 1932. $1.50. 

An account of historic shrines in Fayette and Westmoreland Counties. 

Garber, J. P. Valley of the Delaware and Its Place in American History. 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 1934. $3.50. 

Guide Book to Historic Places in Western Pennsylvania. University of 
Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh. 1938. $1.50. 

Harpster, J. W. Pen Pictures of Early Western Pennsylvania. University 
of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh. 1938. $3.50. 

Johnstown Floods, The. Distributed by Mayor’s Committee, Johnstown, 
Pa. 1939. 25 cents. 

Brief history of the city describing its disastrous floods. 

Philadelphia: A Guide to the Nation’s Birthplace. Compiled by the Work 
Projects Administration of the State of Pennsylvania. Work Proj- 
ects Administration, 46 North Cameron Street, Harrisburg. 1937. 
$2.50. 

A history of historic shrines in Philadelphia. 

Picture of Lycoming County, A. Distributed by County Commissioner’s 
Office, Williamsport, Pa. 1937. 94 cents. 

A history of Lycoming County intended for use in junior high schools. 

Reading’s Volunteer Fire Department. Compiled by the Work Projects 
Administration of the State of Pennsylvania. Firemen’s Union of 
Reading, Reading, Pa. 1937. $2.00. 

Reynolds, J. E. In French Creek Valley. The Crawford County Historical 

Society, Meadville, Pa. 1938. $3.50. 
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Shenk, H. H. History of Lebanon Valley. The Pennsylvania Book Service, 
Harrisburg. Two volumes. 1930. $25.00 set. 
A comprehensive and detailed history of the Lebanon Valley. 

Shoemaker, H. W. More Allegheny Episodes: Legends and Traditions. 
Altoona Times Tribune, Altoona, Pa. Two volumes. 1925. $1.00. 

Sipe, C. H. Fort Ligonier and Its Times. The Pennsylvania Book Service, 
Harrisburg. 1933. $3.50. 
A detailed history of the first English fort west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. 

Tales of Pioneer Pitisburgh. Compiled by the Work Projects Administra- 
tion of the State of Pennsylvania. Work Projects Administration, 
46 North Cameron Street, Harrisburg. 1938. 10 cents. 
Johnny Appleseed and other old timers stories of days when Pitts- 
burgh was a frontier town. 

Three Archaeological Sites in Somerset County. Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission, Harrisburg. 

Wilderness Chronicles of Northwestern. Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania His- 
torical Commission, Harrisburg. 1941. 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 


Faris, J. T. Old Trails and Roads in. Penn's Land. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 1927. $5.00. 
Includes. maps, illustrations, and sketches. 

—— Old Roads Out of Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 1934. $2.48. 

An account of historic roads and places of scenic interest in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. 

Fink, L. G. Old Jesuit Trails in Penn’s Forest. Paulist Press, 401-413 
West 59th Street, New York. 1935. $2.00. 

James, L. B. Highways and Byways of Pennsylvania. Circle Book Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 1939. 32 cents. 

Harlow, A. F. Old Towpaths. The Pennsylvania Book Service, Harris- 
burg. 1926. $5.00. 

A story of the canal era in Pennsylvania and adjoining states. 
Illustrated. 

Horse Shoe Trail, The. Compiled by the Work Projects Administration 
of the State of Pennsylvania. Work Projects Administration, 46 
North Cameron Street, Harrisburg. 1940. 25 cents. 

Graphic pictures of a 137 mile trip on foot or horseback from 
Valley Forge to Manada Gap through southeastern Pennsylvania. 

Old Tavern Signs. Work Projects Administration of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Work Projects Administration, 46 North Cameron Street, 
Harrisburg. 

Pennsylvania Turnpike, The. Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission, Harris- 
burg. 

Venango Trail, The. Pennsylvania Historical Commission, Harrisburg. 1940. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Andrews, J. C. Pittsburgh Post Gazette, “The First, Newspaper West of 
the Alleghenies.” Chapman and Grimes, Mount Vernon Press, Bos- 
ton. 1936. $2.00. 

Aurand, A. M. Historical Account of the Mollie Maguires. The Aurand 
Press, Harrisburg. 1940. 25 cents. 

Deals with the origin, depredation, and decay of a terrorist secret 
organization in Pennsylvania anthracite coal fields during and fol- 
lowing the Civil War. 

Coleman, J. W. The Molly Maguire Riots. Garrett and Massie, Inc., 1406 
E. Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 1936. $3.00. 

Conserving Pennsylvania’s Historic Past. Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, Harrisburg. 1940. 

Education Building, The. Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
1937. 

Monthly Bulletin. Department of Internal Affairs, Harrisburg. 

Includes articles of historical interest. 

New Finance Building, The. Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 
1938. 

Pennsylvania Planning. State Planning Board, Harrisburg. 

Monthly bulletin of the State Planning Board. 

Schrabisch, Max. Archaeology of the Delaware River Valley. Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Commission, Harrisburg. 

Teeters, N. K. They Were in Prison: A History of the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society 1787-1937. John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 
1937. $3.00. 

Travels in New France. Pennsylvania Historical Commission, Harris- 
burg. 1940. 

The memoirs of a French soldier in northwestern Pennsylvania. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Edited by James A. BARNES 


Temple University 


History of the University of Pennsylvania: 1740-1940. By Edward Potts 
Cheyney.. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. 
Pp. x, 461. $4.00.) 


The University of Pennsylvania Today: Its Buildings, Departments and 
Work. By Cornell M. Dowlin. (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1940. Pp. vi, 209. $1.50.) 


Many years ago the reviewer was present when Professor Cheyney 
concluded the first of a series of Lowell Lectures in fifty-five minutes. 
His failure to talk the traditional hour aroused pointed comment in the 
Boston Transcript. At the beginning of the second lecture Professor Chey- 
ney expressed surprise that anyone would care to listen to him for a whole 
hour, but accepted the reproof urbanely and proceeded to speak for sixty- 
five minutes. In so doing he again parted with tradition, although he gave 
the Bostonians full cultural measure. This same mellow, honest and gently 
ironic attitude pervades his History of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Here, in rare combination, are displayed affection without prejudice, and 
penetrating criticism unalloyed with bitterness. The volume offers not only 
good history, but also shrewd judgments and much ripe wisdom from a 
man who has actively served the University of Pennsylvania for more than 
a quarter of its existence. 

Pennsylvania has had a remarkable history and a record of real accom- 
plishment, but it has not always been “noble and strong.” It has often 
suffered from the short-sightedness of its trustees, its administrators and 
its graduates. The city and the state have too frequently been indifferent 
to its needs and unaware of the great value of the institution to the com- 
munity. These are the themes that run through the history of the College 
of Philadelphia, the University of the State of Pennsylvania and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

In many respects the most important chapters of this book are the first 
four, which carry the story down to 1791. Readers of earlier accounts, 
particularly that of Montgomery, are in for a surprise, because Dr. Chey- 
ney presents an entirely new interpretation. Out of the conditions of its 
founding—and the author discreetly allows us a choice of six dates between 
1740 and 1755—arose a series of problems which affected the whole 
course of the institution’s development. The curriculum represented a com- 
promise between the democratic utilitarian training desired by Franklin, 
and the genteel classical studies sought by the gentry who composed the 
majority of the trustees. The gradual ascendancy of the latter inevitably 
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plunged the College into the maelstrom of provincial politics and it came 
to be regarded as an aristocratic Anglican stronghold. There was, more- 
over, much truth in this popular view as the political and religious activities 
of such men as Dr. Smith and Richard Peters clearly show. Politics did 
not enter the College for the first time in 1779; they were present from 
the beginning. Yet, despite internal stresses and external pressures the 
institution kept its student body non-sectarian and managed to play a con- 
spicuous part in the intellectual and artistic life of the Middle Colonies. 

For the first time we have a non-partisan account of the “abrogation 
of the charters,” erroneously so-called. The act of 1779 changed the mem- 
bership of the trustees and faculty, changed the name appropriately from 
College to University, but it did not break the continuity of the life of the 
institution. By relating affairs in the College to the social revolution and 
counter-revolution of these years, Dr. Cheyney makes a notable contribu- 
tion to the history of the state as well as to the clarification of that of 
the University. Passion and misunderstanding have formerly led to the 
neglect of the events of 1779-1789. Actually the achievement of this decade 
turns out to have been considerable. 

In common with most American institutions of higher learning the 
University of Pennsylvania experienced its “low water” period between 
1791 and 1828—“four decades of trouble” when only the Medical School 
lived up to its promise. But the “Renaissance” during the next half century 
culminated in the move in 1871 to West Philadelphia and prepared the 
way for the great era of expansion and long-needed reorganization. Book 
IV traces in broad outline the development of “Modern Times,” 1881-1940, 
when the University, like so many of its sister institutions, broadened its 
curriculum and began to perform invaluable services for community and 
nation. The necessarily brief account of these fruitful years is admirably 
supplemented by Cornell M. Dowlin’s The University of Pennsylvania 
Today. Generously provided with useful maps and illustrations, this hand- 
book provides succinct descriptions of the buildings, the composition and 
activities of the various divisions and departments of the University. 

The University of Pennsylvania has, notwithstanding many obstacles, 
moved in the direction charted by its principal founder—the training of 
youth for service to the community. The administration has been strength- 
ened, in some measure the grip of Philadelphia trustees has been relaxed, 
and the University has opened its doors in democratic fashion to men 
and women from all walks of life. It has retained its location in a great 
city despite the desire of some for more gentle, less scholarly, surround- 
ings in the countryside. The story of how all this has been accomplished 
is heartening. This book will prove strong drink to many alumni and a 
bitter draft to more Philadelphians, but its tonic properties are great. 

I think Benjamin Franklin would have liked this book about the institu- 
tion he helped to found, although, always generous, he would have re- 
gretted the fact that Francis Alison receives so little credit for his vital 
role in the establishment of the Academy and College and in the shaping of 
its famous curriculum. 

Brown University Cart BripENBAUGH. 
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The American Impact on Great Britain, 1898-1914. By Richard Heathcote 
Heindel. (Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. 
Pp. 439. $4.00.) 


Dr. Heindel draws a clear distinction between the words impact and in- 
fluence. The impact of the United States upon Great Britain refers, under 
his definition, to three things: “[1] the knowledge of or interest in the 
United States, [2] the opinions and attitudes about it, and [3] the imita- 
tions, modifications or use of the American example.” The first two of 
these categories, contacts but not necessarily influences, constitute by far 
the greater part of his study. Specific items in the third category, things 
that were the direct results of the contacts, are at times not clearly 
discernible in his treatise, or have to be sought out with considerable effort. 
At first, therefore, the reader of this volume, attracted by its title, may 
have a feeling of disappointment, for if he asks himself just what the 
impact was he may not be able to formulate a very clear statement of it. 
But to magnify this disappointment into a serious criticism would be un- 
fair, for Dr. Heindel clearly shows that impact was not a series of sharply 
defined episodes or events which can be described in a few glib phrases. 
He has attempted with reasonable success to comprehend the impact as a 
whole and not to prove a thesis. 

In the pursual of this endeavor Dr. Heindel has considered the avenues 
through which information concerning America reached England, the 
attitude of England toward American expansion in 1898, the attempts to 
build up Anglo-American friendship, the growth of trade rivalry, and the 
discussion in England of American political institutions, education, litera- 
ture, and social development. He sought information on these subjects 
through personal contacts in England and through the examination of a 
prodigious amount of literature. The result is a work that is almost 
encyclopedic in character. Some of our journalists would have written a 
whole series of books and articles on the substance of such information, and 
would have launched upon a nation-wide lecture tour. 

If one attempts to do what Dr. Heindel is wary of, it may be said that 
the influence of America was both positive and negative. Britain was some- 
what alarmed. at American expansion but decided to consider her as an 
ally rather than an enemy. American industrialism was both praised and 
decried but in the end imitated. Britain was little influenced by American 
political institutions, which were not always clearly understood, but the 
conservatives managed to secure more comfort from our example than the 
liberals. American education and literature did not greatly move Britain 
to imitation, but the British stage was considerably Americanized. Britain 
bought 9,000 copies of Bryce’s American Commonwealth, and 250,000 copies 
of “Alexander’s Ragtime Band.” In general it is believed that America 
“altered British history in no small way,” and that its “external his- 
tory is a vital part of international history.” 

Dr. Heindel has produced a pioneer work of great significance, and 
other volumes in the series under the general title of the United States 
in World History will be looked forward to with impatience. With that 
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hope in view three suggestions may be permitted: (1) that footnotes be 
placed where they everlastingly belong at the bottom of each page; (2) 
that a greater attempt be made to estimate specific influences, for the 
historical scholar should realize that the person who has made the well- 
rounded investigation is best equipped to arrive at conclusions; and if he 
fails to do this, lesser breeds will do it for him; and (3) that infinite care 
be lavished upon literary form, for this is a subject that cannot afford to 
be relegated to the dust of libraries and the seclusion of specialists. 

Tufts College Ruut J. Bartiett. 


The Civil War Career of Thomas A. Scott. By Samuel Richey Kamm. 
(Philadelphia, 1940. Pp. vi, 208. $2.50.) 


Mr. Kamm has written a careful and meticulous history of the career of 
Thomas A. Scott. It is a worth-while study, throwing much light upon the 
influence of a civic leader who organized the economic strength of Penn- 
sylvania in particular and the nation in general in the cause of a Union 
victory during the War between the States. 

In 1850 Scott secured his first position with the Pennsylvania Central 
Railroad Company. Because of his ability as an administrator, his natural 
qualities as a leader of men, and his dynamic nature, Scott rose from trans- 
portation agent at Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, to agent of the company 
at Pittsburgh, superintendent of the Western Division, president of the 
Western Transportation Company, director of the Pennsylvania Central, 
and vice-president of the company in 1200. Scott was a progressive, and 
an aggressive, railway executive. He expanded his lines and used all pos- 
sible improvements to facilitate transportation. 

Since Simon Cameron was interested in the development of the Penn- 
sylvania Central and its western divisions, he and Scott were soon at- 
tracted to each other. Scott’s position made him an important figure in 
the councils of the Republican party by 1860,—Cameron, Curtin, McClure, 
and others sought frequently his advice. 

Upon the outbreak of the Civil War, Governor Curtin placed Scott in 
Control of railroads and telegraphs and made him responsible for the 
transportation of all troops into and out of Harrisburg. Scott placed, un- 
hesitatingly, the movement of troops ahead of all other business on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In August, 1861 Congress created the position of Assistant Secretary 
of War and Cameron secured the appointment of Scott to the position. 
Scott, accordingly, purchased arms and supplies for the nation’s defense, 
codrdinated and directed the transportation of these supplies to the places 
most needed. Troop trains were speeded to the West, East, South, and 
North as emergency dictated. Scott made many personal visits to the 
West, and he also played an important part in the western and eastern 
military campaigns. In the defense of Pennsylvania at Gettysburg, Scott 
utilized every available means at his command to protect and defend the 
state. 
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This is a useful biography of a relatively unknown but important man. 
The scholarship is sound. It is, however, burdened with innumerable 
details. 

Lehigh University Georce D. Harmon. 


Rifles Beyond Fort Pitt. By Elizabeth Hawthorn Buck. (Philadelphia: 
Penn Publishing Company, 1939. Pp. 240. Illustrated. $1.50.) 


In Rifles Beyond Fort Pitt, Mrs. Buck adds another lively story to the 
increasing number which make interesting to boys and girls the Revolu- 
tionary history of Western Pennsylvania and Ohio. Its hero is Dave 
Ewing, whose parents have been destroyed by Indians and Tories. Their 
home along the Allegheny was burned, and Dave was saved from death 
at the hands of a Tory by the timely shot of Sam Brady, the famous 
scout. Brady continues to be interested in Dave, who becomes his fol- 
lower and pupil in forest lore and methods of fighting the Indians. 

Dave has in Pat Shane the companion necessary to a boy’s happiness. 
Together they roam through the forest, defending each other and often 
in danger of their lives. Among the historic settlements in which the 
scene of the story is laid are Fort Pitt, Detroit, and the Moravian Mission 
at Gnadenhutten. Among the historic characters is the Moravian minister 
Heckewelder. In the end, David has the righteous satisfaction for which 
he longs—the Tory, Howell, leader of the murderous band of Indians who 
attacked the Ewing family, is killed by Pat Shane. 

The story must be read for both profit and enjoyment. A map enables 
the young historian to follow Dave’s journey. Frank Lea has drawn a 
spirited frontispiece and other pictures. A beautiful jacket pictures Dave 
and Pat, rifle in hand. The style is adapted to juvenile readers, but is 
not too much simplified to be enjoyed by adults. 

Gettysburg, Pennsylvania Exsie SINGMASTER. 


The Powder Keg. By Elizabeth Hawthorn Buck. (Philadelphia: Penn 
Publishing Company, 1940. Pp. 223. Illustrated. $1.50.) 


In The Powder Keg, Mrs. Buck continues her series of stories of West- 
ern Pennsylvania for boys and girls. Matthew Vane, taken from the Vir- 
ginia settlements to the remote western country by his father, who has 
ruined himself by gambling, is brought up in the family of John Fraser, 
the trader. He learns woodcraft from young companions, particularly the 
grandson and granddaughter of the Indian, Queen Allequippa, and the two 
grandsons of Wendell Brown, a pioneer settler. 

His father has left him one memento of the past—a locket, containing 
the picture of a beautiful woman, whom he guesses to be his mother. 

Young Major Washington, journeying to bid the French leave the forts 
they have built in what is now northwestern Pennsylvania, pauses with his 
guide and friend, Christopher Gist, to rest at the Frasers’. With him, as 
far as Logstown, travel Matthew and young Allequippa, her grandmother’s 
namesake, 
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Upon Washington’s second visit to Pennsylvania, now with a company 
of soldiers, Matthew drives packhorses along the dangerous trails, to sup- 
ply the little expedition with corn. He is present at the engagement in 
which Jumonville is killed, and assists in the defense of Fort Necessity. 
One of Washington’s aides, recognizing a family resemblance, solves the 
mystery of his birth, and the story leaves him with his grandparents in 
Virginia. 

The younger characters are invented, the older men are those whose 
names are border history—Gist, Fraser, Washington, Croghan, Trent 
and Ward. Boys will enjoy the descriptions of hunting and trapping and 
both boys and girls will enjoy the story. 

Gettysburg, Pennsylvania Etsre SINGMASTER. 


Indians of the United States: Four Centuries of their History and Culture. 
The American Museum of Natural History, Science Series. By 
Clark Wissler. (New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1940. 
Pp. xvi, 319. Illustrated. $3.75.) 


Most authors have found a thorough treatment of either the anthropology 
or the history of the Indians a task sufficiently complex to engage their 
full attention. Culture and history both fall within the scope of the present 
volume, and it is a matter of no surprise that both receive a rather general 
and all too sketchy résumé. The book is intended to meet the requirements 
of the average reader with a casual penchant for science—a purpose which it 
may fulfill well enough although it can in nowise add to Dr. Wissler’s 
deservedly high reputation. 

The section dealing with aboriginal culture is far less detailed than is 
the case in the author’s standard text, The American Indian. Be that as 
it may, this is the best part of the work. One recognizes that Dr. Wissler 
is on ground long familiar to him and, within his own proper field, his 
work is of undoubted excellence. 

The historical section of the book is distinctly weaker. Although the 
treaty of Lancaster is not referred to by name, it is mentioned that a union 
of the several colonies, on a basis somewhat analogous to that of the League 
of the Iroquois, was suggested by an Oneida chief in 1744. The same idea 
was brought forward again by the Oneidas at a meeting held at Albany 
in 1775 (p. 112). A treaty negotiated upon the latter occasion was sent 
to the Continental Congress, considered in committee, and pigeonholed. It 
is to be regretted that no mention is made of the much more famous Albany 
Congress of 1754, at which historic gathering there was made a very real 
effort toward intercolonial union, the Six Nations in certain respects serving 
as a model. 

The author’s treatment of the Iroquois is in general agreement with the 
view usually accepted that theirs was a truly effective league. Lewis H. 
Morgan’s classic League of the Iroquois unfortunately gave the authority 
of scholarship to this common historical misconception. A careful study of 
the documents shows beyond the peradventure of a doubt that the Iroquois 
were as often as not at daggers’ points within a league that was held to- 
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gether solely by the necessity of waging war against the French and their 
Indian allies. Not consanguinity, but the imperative necessities of colonial 
politics made the Six Nations what they were. 

It would not be difficult to maintain that in all probability the course of 
American history has been more profoundly influenced by the Five Civilized 
Tribes than by the Six Nations. The power of the latter was broken by 
the Revolution, while the former, whose history is of equal antiquity, re- 
mained an effective factor during the Civil War and have not been 
negligible in Oklahoma politics since then. No episode in the whole range 
of Indian history is more tragic than the removal of the Five Civilized 
Tribes from their eastern homes to the West—an episode about which the 
author has too little to say, and that little not sharp enough. 

To the present reviewer the book appears to be broken into too many 
short parts, each one dealing briefly with a specific topic. Differences of 
time and place do not deny the essential unity that flows through all history. 
The germinal idea of Indian reservations is already evident in the Proclama- 
tion of 1763; the effort to provide for the education of the aborigines goes 
back to Harvard University in the seventeenth century. If a typical treat- 
ment be insisted upon, some method of showing the ethnological and his- 
torical unity of the race might be insisted upon with equal propriety. 

Neither footnotes nor bibliography are included in a book intended for 
popular consumption, although both might be of assistance to the more 
serious reader. The topics are handled in an interesting manner, and the 
style is clear. A number of illustrations add to the value of the work. 
An index concludes the volume. 

Spring Mill, Pennsylvania Asan W. Hoopes. 











